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Maxwell, Johnston and Barnum’s 
Speaking and Writing 


BOOK ONE 


By WILLIAM H,. MAXWELL, City Superintendent of Schools, 
New York; EMMA L. JOHNSTON, Principal of the Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers, City of New York; and MAapDa- 
LENE D. BARNoM, Teacher of English in the Brooklyr. _rain- 
ing School for Teachers. 


20 CENTS 


This book for beginners is divided into two parts. The 
first, which is devoted entirely to oral expression, consists of 
story-telling, dramatization, games, drills on sound forma- 
tion and the study of poems and pictures. Through these 
various exercises, which are presented to the children asa 
sort of linguistic recreation, are laid the foundations of 
many desirable habits of speech—fiuency of expression, 
flexibility of voice, purity of tone, correctness of pronuncia- 
tion, etc. The second part is composed of lessons in both 
oral and written composition, with the emphasis placed 
upon the written work, the exercises including practice in 
sentence forms, paragraph construction, and the composi- 
tion as a whole. In both parts the material presented for 
study—such as stories, pictures, poems—has been selected 
with the idea of interesting the children and in this way in- 
spiring them to spontaneous expression. 
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No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. Ad- 
dress the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. and Boyitston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 
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The Blodgett Readers 


By Frances E. Btopeerr and ANDREW B. | 
BioveGetr, Superintendent of Schools, 
Syracuse, N. Y. : 


Primer 30 cents Third Reader 45 cents | 
First Reader 30cents Fourth Reader 65 cents | 
Second Reader 35 cents Fifth Reader 75 cents 


The publication of the Blodgett Fifth 
Reader marks the completion cf a series 
of unusual value. The material has been 
selected with great care and presents 
new and interesting reading for the 
schoo]. Extracts in prose and verse from 
the world’s best literature make the book s, 
especially in the advanced volumes, of in- 





estimable service to the child. 
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“Taz young are qzick to learn and they are still unshackled by the 
traditions and dogmas that bind adults.’’—Dr. V.C. Vaughan in 
“The Evolution of the Superman.” , 











Bulletin No. 5 


A TIMELY BOOK 


“It is surprising what a compendium of vital infor- 
mation De. Ritchie has crowded into two hundred 
smull pages. And then the language is so simple, 
ths illustrations so effective that the young child 
miy read it and be prepared for the lurking dangers 
of life, which are far greater than were ever met on 
any battlefield. With a book like Dr. Ritchie's 
PRIMER OF SANITATION in the hands of the 
school children of America, the victory over pre- 
ventable disease is more than half won; for help- 
Isssness bafore disease encroachments is almost en- 
tirely a matter of ignorance. Mastery and elimina- 
tion of disease demand better sanitation, and ef- 
fective sanitation demands that the work must be 
done in th2 mind of the child.”"—Preston W. Search, 
author of '‘An Ideal School,’ and lecturer on edu- 
cation. 





A sample copy will be sent postpaid om receipt of 
the special price of 50 cents in postage stamps 
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The 


Best 
Summer 
School 


FOR YOU | 


If You Are a Teacher of 
MUSIC OR DRAWING 


The American Institute of Normal Methods 


Twentieth Annual Session, July 12-29, 1910, 
Boston, Mass. 











Ideal courses for 


The grade teacher who wants to specialize; 
The special teacher who wants to supervise; 
The supervisor who wants to get new ideas. 


THE OLDEST, THE LARGEST, THE BEST 
EQUIPPED AND THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SUM- 
MER SCHOOL FOR MUSIC AND DRAWING IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





The special railroad rates for the N. E. A. are 
available for those attending the school. Tickets 
extended until September. 





For full information address 


Witiiam M. Harcu, 221 Columbus Avenue 
Business Manager, Boston, Mass. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Fyannis, Mass., Normal School 
Price, 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 














The Prang Summer Schools 
1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows :— 


Ce Rs eit 0 oo bs ca nccinte’ July 11 to July 30 
os 0 ee eae July 11 to July 30 
Marietta, Ohio...............--- June 27 to July 16 
Wooster, Ohic.............-..+ July 5 to July 3u 
Aterdeoem, $.D....... 620.205 wvcers June 6 to June 25 
New York State..........------ July 11 to Jaly 30 
Cape May, N. J.......-..---+++: July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt...........----- July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla..............--- June 6 to June 24 
Chapel Hill, N. C..........6-- 000s: June 6 to July 2 
Athens, Ga.... .......--.-seesees: July 4 to July 30 
Farmville, Va..........-...-++- June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va...........-- June 17 to July 30 
Ruston, La..........-----+++6 June 6 to August 5 
La Fayette, La........---.--+-: June 6 to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............--- June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La.........------ June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La.......----- May 23 to Augusti9 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 
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SCIENCE AS SUBJECT MATTER AND AS METHOD.—(I.) 


BY JOHN VEWEY, 
Columbia University. 


I see no other way of promoting that mutual un- 
derstanding so requisite for educational progress 
than for all of us frankly to state our own convic- 
tions, even if thereby we betray our limitations 
and trespass where we have no rights save by 
courtesy. 

I suppose that I may assume that all who are 
much interested in securing for the sciences the 
place that belongs to them in education feel a cer- 
tain amount of disappointment at the results 
hitherto attained. The glowing predictions made 
respecting them have been somewhat chilled by 
the event. Of course this relative shortcoming is 
due in part to the unwillingness of the custodians 
of educational traditions and ideals to give scien- 
tific studies a fair show. Yet in view of the rela- 
tively equal opportunity accorded to science to- 
day compared with its status two generations ago, 
this cause alone does not explain the unsatisfac- 
tory outcome. Considering the opportunities, 
students have not flocked to the study of science 
in the numbers predicted, nor has science modi- 
fied the spirit and purport of all education in a 
degree commensurate with the claims made for it. 
The causes for this result are many and complex. 
I make no pretense of doing more than singling 
out what seems to me one influential cause, the 
remedy for which most lies with scientific men 
themselves. I mean that science has been taught 
too much as an accumulation of ready-made mate- 
rial with which students are to be made familiar, 
not enough as a method of thinking, an attitude 
of mind, after the pattern of which mental habits 
are to be transformed. Among the adherents of 
a literary education who have contended against 
the claims of science, Matthew Arnold has, I think, 
been most discreetly reasonable. He freely 
admitted the need of men knowing something, 
knowing a good deal, about the natural conditions 
of their own lives. Since, so to say, men have to 
breathe air, it is advisable that they should know 
something of the constitution of air and of the 
mechanism of the lungs. Moreover, since the sci- 
ences have been developed by human beings, an 
important part of humanistic culture, of knowing 
the best that men have said and thought, consists 
in becoming acquainted with the contributions of 
the great historic leaders of science. 

These concessions made, Matthew Arnold in- 
sisted that the important thing, the indispensable 
thing in education, is to become acquainted with 
human life itself, its art, its literature, its politics, 
the fluctuations of its career. Such knowledge, 
he contended, touches more closely our offices and 
responsibilities as human beings, since these, 


*Address before American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Boston, 1909. 


after all, are to human beings and not to physical 
things. Such knowledge, moreover, lays hold of 
the emotions and the imagination and modifies 
character, while knowledge about things re- 
mains an inert possession of speculative intelli- 
gence. 

Those who believe, nevertheless, that the sci- 
ences have a part to play in education equal—at 
the least—to that of literature and language, have 
perhaps something to learn from this contention. 
If we regard science and literary culture as just so 
much subject-matter, is not Mr. Arnold’s conten- 
tion essentially just? Conceived from this stand- 
point, knowledge of human affairs couched in 
personal terms seems more important and more 
intimately appealing than knowledge of physical 
things conveyed in impersonal terms. One might 
well object to Arnold that he ignored the place oi 
natural forces and conditions in: human life, and 
thereby created an impossible dualism. But it 
would not be easy to deny that knowledge of 
Thermopylz knits itself more readily into the body 
of emotional images that stir men to action than 
does the formula for the acceleration of a flying 
arrow; or that Burns’ poem on the daisy enters 
more urgently and compellingly into the moving 
vision of life than does information regarding the 
morphology of the daisy. 

The infinitely extensive character of natural 
facts and the universal character of the laws 
formulated about them is sometimes claimed to 
give science an advantage over literature. But 
viewed from the standpoint of education, this pre- 
sumed superiority turns out a defect; that is to 
say, so long as we confine ourselves to the point 
of view of subject-matter. Just because the facts 
of nature are multitudinous, inexhaustible, they 
begin nowhere and end nowhere in particular, and 
hence are not, just as facts, the best material for 
the education of those whose lives are centred in 
quite local situations and whose careers are irre- 
trievably partial and specific. If we turn from 
multiplicity of detail to general laws, we find in- 
deed that the laws of science are universal, but we 
also find that for educational purposes their uni- 
versality means abstractness and remoteness, 
The conditions, the interests, the ends of conduct 
are irredeemably concrete and specific. We do 
not live in a medium of universal principles, but by 
means of adaptations through concessions and 
compromises, struggling as best we may to en- 
large the range of a concrete here and now. So 
far as acquaintance is concerned, it is the indi- 
vidualized and the humanly limited that helps, not 
the bare universal and the inexhaustibly multi- 
farious. 
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These considerations are highly theoretical. 
But they have very practical counterparts in 
school procedure. One of the most serious dif- 
ficulties that confronts the educator who wants in 
good faith to do something worth while with the 
sciences is their number, and the indefinite bulk of 
the material in each. At times it seems as if the 
educational availability of science were breaking 
down because of its own sheer mass. There is at 
once so much of science and so many sciences that 
educators oscillate, helpless, between arbitrary 
selection and teaching a little of everything. If 
any one questions this statement, let him consider 
in elementary education the fortunes of nature 
study for the last two decades. 

Is there anything on earth, or in the waters 
under the earth or in the heavens above, that dis- 
tracted teachers have not resorted to? Visit 
schools where they have taken nature study con- 
scientiously. This school moves with zealous bus- 
tle from leaves to flowers, from flowers to miner- 
als, from minerals to stars, from stars to the raw 
materials of industry, thence back to leaves and 
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stones; At another school you find children ener- 
getically striving to keep up with what is happily 
termed the “rolling year.” They chart the records 
of barometer and thermometer ; they plot changes 
and velocities of the winds ; they exhaust the possi- 
bilities of colored crayons to denote the ratio of 
sunshine and cloud in successive days and weeks; 
they keep records of the changing heights of the 
sun’s shadows; they do sums in amounts of rain- 
falls and atmospheric humidities—and at the end, 
the rolling year, like the rolling stone, gathers 
little moss. 

Is it any wonder that after a while teachers 
yearn for the limitations of the good old-fashioned 
studies—for English grammar, where the parts of 
speech may sink as low as seven but never rise 
above nine; for text-book geography, with its 
strictly inexpansive number of continents ; even for 
the war campaigns and the lists of rulers in historv 
since they cannot be stretched beyond a certain 
point, and for “memory gems” in literature, since 
a single book will contain the “Poems Every Child 
Should Know.” 
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IN MICHIGAN. — (IIL) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


Muskegon’s educational glory has been so 
often exploited that it seems unnecessary to call 
attention thereto, and yet I never go there without 
a new sense of wonder at it all, and if this is true 
when one sees it, may it not be true when one 
reads of it over and over? 

There are three cities in America in this class— 
Menomonie, Wis., Saginaw and Muskegon, Mich. 
Yonkers, N. Y., is in about the same class. 
Muskegon not only has the equipment and the 
adequate financial endowment, but she has in Su- 
perintendent J. M. Frost a man in every way 
equipped for skilful and sane leadership. Here is 
a city with larger private endowment of public 
schools than any other city.in the Union, and it is 
using its endowment with great wisdom. Here 
one can see the unifying of culture studies and in- 
dustrial work go hand in hand in an ideal way. 
Superintendent J. M. Frost has demonstrated sev- 
eral things wonderfully well, and one of these is 
skill in choosing teachers and principals. 

An hour never to be forgotten was spent in the 
high school auditorium. It proved to be the close 
of the football season. The high school principal 
had been there but three months. He had fol- 
lowed a highly popular man. The team had won 
the pennant of the Interscholastic League. He 
gave fifteen minutes to the victory. One of the 
“men” came to the platform upon his invitation, 
and led in cheering worthy a ’Varsity victory. 
The entire school let itself out not only on the 
team, the boys individually, and on the coach, but 
on the school, on the principal, on the superin- 
tendent. There was harmony abundant and en- 
thusiasm enough to go round. 

GRAND RAPIDS. 
There are as many things a-doing that are worth 





doing in the schools of Grand Rapids from the 
kindergarten to college preparation as in any city 
of 100,000 population that I know. I have been 
visiting these schools for nearly a quarter of a 
century and they have always been keenly alive to 
the best things, but they never approached present 
efficiency. Sometime I hope to devote columns 
to these schools alone. In one school they lead 
the world in interpretation of masterpieces in 
literature as revealed in expressive rendering, in 
another they are taking those out of step and with- 
out much of hope and less of promise, and by all 
sorts of inspiring leadership and practical devices 
they arouse them to effort that develops individual 
power. In another they specialize in stimulating 
initiative by having all the children do something 
at home that reveals whether or not the school 
work has taken hold of them enough to influence 
their out-of-school life. And: whatever is demon- 
strated in one school is adapted and adopted by all 
others. 

Grand Rapids has the best school business man- 
agement that I have known anywhere. Science, 
art, courage, and honesty combine in noble 
fashion in the business side of the schools. 

The public awakening to the needs of the 
schools is nowhere better demonstrated than in 
the case of the new high school equipment. I re- 
member when, only a few years ago, W. H. Elson, 
then superintendent, made two notable campaigns 
of enlightenment for a manual training high 
school. Less than $100,000 was desired. Now 
that labor and that of his successor have borne 
fruit, and several hundred thousand dollars are 
being put into an elegant building, with few rivals 
anywhere in the country. 

Grand Rapids is solving several exceptional 
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problems, one of which is the keeping of boys in 
school after they come to regard the school as a 
bore and seek the freedom of unrestrained life. 
Mrs. Josephine Goss, formerly a member of the 
board of education, now principal of the Central 
school, has both points of view, that of the teacher 
and of the public, and she has established the 
principle of promoting by subjects, and not by 
grades, especially in the case of exceptional chil- 
dren, who are sent in from all parts of the city. 
She has a skilful man in charge of these students, 
aman especially happy in the art of attaching 
boys to himself, and, through him, to their work. 
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He has a group of three grades, five, six, and 
seven, and a boy is often in all three at the same 
time. This encourages him to stay by the school. 

One large room is devoted to various features 
of manual training from wood work to printing, 
and the boys are given work along lines of their 
interest, to the end that they may see that they 
are being helped into skilled workmanship. 

The best feature of this is that Mrs. Goss is able 
to keep many boys in school after the expiration 
of the compulsory school age. 

In the ungraded department of seventy pupils 
forty are sixteen years of age or over. 
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THE OLD BROWN PIG. 


[ Editorial in the Boston American.*] 


A wise brown pig—at about the eating hour— 
heard footsteps. With eager squeals and grunts, 
he lifted up his heavy body, put forepaws on 
the edge of the pig-sty, and beheld not the mes- 
senger expected, but the farmer’s daughter walk- 
ing toward him, her arms full of flowers. 

Disgusted, he dropped back into the mire, in 
emphatic pig language expressing his contempt 
for flowers and such trash. 

Another step was heard, this time the heavy 
tread of the pig’s best friend. A large pail was 
balanced on the edge of the sty, .and swill was 
poured into the trough. The brown pig’s front 
feet and nose were instantly buried in bliss, and in 
pig language these thoughts were framed:— 

“There is nothing, after all, of any importance in 
the world but a good sty,a good trough, and 
good swill, at regular hours. How can they waste 
room in the garden growing flowers, and why does 
anybody waste time picking them?” 

We offer this brown pig story to the prosperous 
Chicago business man who recently published a 
book to prove that money spent in higher educa- 
tion is wasted. 

As we do not mention the name of the brown 
pig we shall also in great kindness leave out the 
name of the Chicago multi-millionaire manu- 
facturer. 

The Chicago man, in his book, says:— 

“The college men talk as though they knew all 
about every other man’s business, and that they 
could manage affairs better than the business mien 
themselves. 

“College professors and teachers are prepared 
to give advice on all subjects. As $2,000-a-year 
teachers, they tell us how to turn out $5,000 and 
$10,000-a-year business men. Isn’t it a bit strange 
that it never has occurred to these smart college 
fellows to go into business for themselves? Why 
draw a small salary for telling young men how to 
draw big salaries if you are capable of drawing the 
big salary yourself?” 

It would perhaps be hard for the Chicago pig- 
man to understand that men of different stripe 
would rather teach the young, rather give knowl- 
edge to the future generation, than use their 


*Copyrighted by American Jourpal Examiner. 
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energies trying to get money for themselves. 

That nice old brown pig in the sty would find 
it hard to believe that the skylark rising above 
him, singing a song to make others happy, would 
refuse to get down in the trough and share the 
swill—if it had the chance. 

The big Chicago merchant and manufacturer, 
with his millions, has considerable contempt for 
the $2,000-a-year teacher. Just such contempt as 
the pig feels for the lark. 

The pig-man may possibly have heard of New- 
ton, who formulated the law of gravitation, dis- 
covered differential calculus, and gave other 
knowledge to the world. 

Newton got on with less than $2,000 a year 
while he was doing his important work—and he 
wouldn’t have taken all the money ever made to 
give up that work, 

The millionaire who thinks that education is a 
mistake says also:— 

“I believe that I have shown clearly that higher 
schooling does not make either brains or ability. 
And as these are the only things that count in any 
of life’s activities what use can we have for the 
higher schools?” 

The pig-man is right in saying that “schooling 
does not make either brains or ability.” But 
schooling does develop brains and ability. 

Training does not give speed to a race horse, but 
only training can develop speed. 

The pig-man tells us that “brains and ability are 
the only things that count.” It would be interest- 
ing to get his definition of brains and ability. 

Probably he would tell us that brain consists in 
the power to get money, and ability in the power 
to hold on to it. 

The University of Chicago and the entire coun- 
try are honored by the reputation and achieve- 
ments of Professor Michelson. Professor Michel- 
son’s work was recently rewarded with the Nobel 
prize. 

Our literary pig-man goes out of his way to 
criticise Professor Michelson, whose work he says 
is “of no value.” 

Professor Michelson includes in his noble sci- 
entific work a most marvelous achievement. in 
measuring the speed of light. The brown pig 
would say: “What do I care how fast the sunlight 
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travels, as long as it finally gets here and warms 
the bristles on my neck?” 

The pig-man says, of course, “Who cares about 
the speed Of light, or whether the sun is ninety- 
four or ninety-six millions of miles away from this 
earth? All nonsense wasting time and money 
measuring such things.” 

The pig-man, despising knowledge and con- 
demning Professor Michelson as one who will not 
be remembered or admired in future, reminds us 
of the dignitaries in the old Dutch synagogue 
when they expelled the great thinker Spinoza 
from their congregation. 

They cursed him most solemnly and pictur- 
esquely—it would make even a brown pig shiver 
to read that curse. 

And after they had cursed Spinoza as thor- 
oughly as they knew how they decided that he 
should be absolutely forgotten among men; that 
his name should never be mentioned, and that suc- 
ceeding generations should never hear of him. 

As it‘turns out, the gentlemen who did the curs- 
ing and who decided that Spinoza should be for- 
gotten are only remembered themselves because 
they happened to be included among the human 
monkeys that figured in Spinoza’s life. 

Our pig-man says that the higher education 
costs this country at least one hundred million dol- 
lars and that “this enormous sum is literally 
thrown away much to the injury of the country and 
its people.” 

Poor, gentle pig-man, do appreciate our kindness 
in concealing your name. Try to remember that 
this world is really intended to be, in time, the 
‘home of human beings with whom you could have 
nothing in common. 

Try to realize that one single new thought added 
to the intellectual wealth of humanity is infinitely 
more important than all your money and all your 
checks and all your poor little pig theories. 

You may think that a city is perfect where it has 
got in its sewers, its hospitals, its jails, its banks, 
and counting-houses. 

But others do not think so. The parks, the 
beautiful buildings, also play their part in the life 
of a city—strange as that may appear to you. 

And in the life of humanity, as of the individual 
human being, it is not only the money-getting 
‘power, the pig power to acquire and digest swill, 
that is worth while. 

In the head there dwells a spirit, a soul. To 
that spirit and soul, knowledge, thought, new 
truths, even without cash value, infinitely exceed 
‘in worth all the material wealth that the world has 
seen. 

Even you, poor, money-earning pig-man, al- 
though you don’t in the least suspect it, have in 
you a flicker, a faint little something almost 
‘human that would respond to truth and intellectual 
enthusiasm if you could be reached. 
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Never be so anxious about how you want to 
teach a subject that you fail to see how the child 
needs to have you teach it. 


Virginia has about 200 consolidated rural 
schools. 
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REGARD FOR HEALTH. 


{A study made by Dr. Luther H. Gulick of the Sage 
Foundation.] 

The study covers 2,392 high schools and ninety 
normal schools. Of the high schools, 1,151 were 
in the North Central states; 738 in the North At- 
lantic, 211 in the Western, 159 in the South At- 
lantic, and 133 in the South Central states. Of 
the normal schools, thirty-five were in the North 
Central, thirty-two in the North Atlantic. The 


_other sections made few reports. 


In the high schools there were 168,000 boys and 
201,000 girls. 

The average number enrolled in the high 
schools was 155, in the normal schools 350, show- 
ing that the reports were from the very large 
schools. The normal schools reported training 
school pupils, since there are few normal schools 
with as many as 350 professional students. 

Of the schools reporting, 53 per cent. of the 
normal schools and only 5 per cent. of the high 
schools have a department of physical education. 

Seventy-four per cent. of normal schools and 
only 16 per cent. of high schools giv@ regular in- 
struction in hygiene; 50 per cent. of the normal 
schools and only 8 per cent. of the high schools 
give credit for work in hygiene; 43 per cent. of 
the normal schools and 10 per cent. of the high 
schools give instruction in athletics; 11 per cent. 
of the normal schools give credit for work in 
athletics ; 29 per cent. of the normal schools give 
courses in playground administration; 36 per 
cent. of the normal schools have medical exami- 
nation of students; 10 per cent. have swimming 
pools. Only when it comes to athletic fields and 
tennis courts do the high schools make any kind of 
a showing. In the former they have 20 per cent. 
to the normal schools’ 43 per cent., and in the lat- 
ter 14 per cent. to their 58 per cent. 

The normal schools in all respects make an ad- 
mirable showing. Sixty-one per cent have gym- 
nasiums, and 48 per cent. give credit for work 
therein. 

In most respects the Western states do better 
than in the Eastern. For instance, no Eastern 
normal schools give credit for work in athletics, 
and twice as many high schools in the West as 
East give credit. Nearly three times as many 
high schools in the West as East have instruction 
in athletics. One hundred eighty-four to 112 is 
the ratio as to regular instruction in hygiene. 
Twice as many have a department of physical edu- 
cation. Twice as many have a special teacher in 
charge. Ninety-two to forty-nine is the ratio as 
to giving credit for work in hygiene. 

But when it comes to medical examination of 
students the East leads, 81 to 33, and also leads 
in sanitary inspection by physician. In tennis 
courts and athletic fields, however, the West leads 
in the former, 164 to 64, and in the latter, 205 to 
119. 
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High schools are necessary to the best elemen- 
tary schools. 

One ill-spirited minute on the part of a teacher 
may undo the best effort of weeks. 
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CITY HISTORY STUDIES FOR BOSTON. 


BY F. W. COBURN. 
Boston. 


An outline of city history trips for the benefit 
of teachers and public school teachers not only of 
Boston, but of nearby New England, has just been 
issued by the Hub’s progressive school board as a 
part of its suggestions and outlines to accompany 
the provisional course of study in history for the 
elementary schools. It is a program suggestive 
of possibilities for every community which has 
treasures of ancient history. Filling in the 
skeleton outlines the patriotic New Englander gets 
a live sense of pleasure for young America, thus 
pursuing historical studies under expert guidance. 
In days prior to these personally-conducted excur- 
sions a Saturday’s invasion of Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, the navy yard, and the old state house was 
exhilarating to the lad from the interior. With- 
out special preparation or knowledge of the Hub’s 
then complicated transportation system he never- 
theless visualized, with the help of tablets and other 
memorials, half a score of Revolutionary bat- 
tles, boarded several naval and merchant vessels, 
ascended, two stairs at a time, to the little cupola 
above the golden dome of the state house, and 
went home to describe the experiences of the day 
in an enthusiastic, if badly written, first-page arti- 
cle in the local high school review. 

Lads of 1910 from the same school in the same 
inland city will be accompanied by a companion- 
able and well-informed teacher and will follow a 
definite itinerary, as laid out by the Boston school 
board. With the close articulations that exist 
among the street car lines, the little journeys to 
the scenes of great events will be accomplished 
quickly and inexpensively. 

For study of memorials in the heart of the city 
the visiting teacher and pupils find three trips out- 
lined in the school board’s pamphlet. The first is 
principally for observation of monuments and 
tablets about Beacon hill, the state house and 
grounds, Louisburg square, the common, public 
garden, and Commonwealth avenue. It could be 
finished superficially in a short time, though, of 
course, the interior of the state house would merit 
much attention from the young citizens. 

A second trip starts from Faneuil Hall square. 
It takes in the Cradle of Liberty and its markets, 
the old state house, and the collections of the Bos- 
tonian Society, Franklin’s birthplace in Milk 
street, the Old South church, School street, City 
hall, and the monuments, the public Latin school 
tablet, King’s chapel and burying ground, the 
Granary burying ground. A class might easily 
give an afternoon to this district. 

North square, reached from the Hanover street 
cars, is named as the starting point of trip No. 3. 
It begins with an inspection of the treasures of the 
renovated Paul Revere house, an edifice which 
every New England school child should visit at 
least once. In Garden Court street is the site of 
the mansion occupied by that fine old Tory, 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson. Christ church, 
despite the recent controversy about its continu- 


ance, still stands in Salem street, its tower remi- 
niscent of the fateful night when the lantern light 
in the belfry sent Revere forth to arouse the 
farmers of the hinterland. Copp’s Hill burying 
ground has its interesting inscriptions, after in- 
specting which the young enthusiasts find their 
way to Constitution wharf on Commercial street, 
and then to Atlantic avenue to the site of Griffin’s 
wharf, from which certain chests of tea were once 
dropped into the harbor. 

How very instructive a trolley trip to South Bos~ 
ton may be is disclosed in the outlines covering the 
principal points of historic interest in the penin- 
sula, between Boston harbor and Dorchester bay. 
Along Broadway, at Brinley block, near A street, 
are noted the houses used as barracks during the 
War of 1812. Leaving the car the visitors dis- 
cover at a short distance from Broadway and B 
street a tablet which tells how the American forces. 
under Washington fortified the hill March 16, 
1776. They climb Telegraph hill to survey the 
Dorchester Heights monument and the tablet 
marking the redoubts, the fortification of which 
compelled the British to evacuate Boston. The 
topography of the harbor, as beautiful as the Bay 
of Naples on a spring afternoon, is studied from 
the hill. “In the high school building is seen the 
tablet commemorating the Spanish war veterans. 

Later the ever convenient trolley car takes the 
patriotic sojourners to Marine park, that most 
fascinating of Boston’s cooling-off places. The 
statue of Admiral Farragut calls for reminis- 
cences of the doughty naval hero of the Civil war. 
The young people, whether or not they walk over 
the long bridge, learn that Castle island is the old- 
est fortified place in the United States that has. 
been in continuous use, Governor Winthrop and 
his council having agreed to fortify it in 1634, 
Facts about Governor’s island are set forth, and 
about Thompson’s island, the income from the 
rent of which was used in 1693 for maintenance of 
the free public school of Dorchester. Castle Wil- 
liam is explained as named from King William 
III., in whose reign it was begun, and Fort Inde- 
pendence was so-called by President John Adams, 
who instructed in 1800 where the fortifications 
should be built. The tastefully decorated Head 
house and other public bathing places are indica- 
tions of Boston’s present leadership in providing 
facilities for popular enjoyment. 

East Boston, anciently “Noddle’s island,” a dis- 
trict which without the guidance of an outline 
might seem dull, flat, and unprofitable to the 


- casual visitor, is proved by the school board’s 


document to be full of shrines which will repay the 
expenditure of car fare through the tunnel under 
the harbor. Insular traditions are encountered of 
Maverick, the first proprietor, and suggestions of 
the uses to which the island was put by the Bos- 
tonians of earlier generations when it was a 
favorite resort for shooting wild fowl, lumbering, 
pasturage, and picnics. _An island of so com- 
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manding a situation could hardly fail to have its 
military reminiscences. Here in 1630 was located 
Maverick’s fort, to guard against the Indians. In 
1711 many British troops were disposed on Camp 
hill. It is not so generally known that the second 
contest of the Revolution was the battle of Nod- 
dle’s island. Peaceful associations, interesting to 
school children, occur—the handiwork in many of 
the shaded streets of the first local improvement 
society in New England, incorporated as “The 
East Boston Ornamental Tree Association”; the 
first American “elevated railway”; the scene of 
the arrival of the first steamship to cross the 
ocean, July 18, 1840, and traditions of ship build- 
ing, running from the days when fast clippers for 
the East India trade were turned out at the dock- 
yards down to this era when small yachts and 
motor boats are a principal product of the Nod- 
dle’s island water front. 

A return through the tunnel would give occa- 
sion for consideration of the remarkable features 
of this great tube under the harbor. 


A special tour of Charlestown is urged in the 
pamphlet. It is suggested that the party leave 
the car when half way over the Charlestown 
bridge, and thence observe the Charles river and 
the Old North church on Copp’s hill. At City 
square search is made for the tablet placed where 
Paul Revere, booted and spurred, watched lantern 
signals, and for the site of the house built for Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop in 1630, when he first came 
to New England. At the corner of Main street is 
noted the site of John Harvard’s residence, and 
just beyond Wood street the shabby little old 
house in which Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of 
the telegraph, was born. A glimpse of the Phipps 
and the Holden houses is followed by detailed and 
enthusiastic inspection of the battle ground on 
Breed’s hill, after which the party descends to the 
navy yard, to survey the floating museum aboard 
Old Ironsides, the receiving ship Wabash, and 
cruisers of the present-day fleet, and to return to 
the city by one of the ever-convenient trolley cars. 

For another holiday outing there has been laid 
out an inspiriting pilgrimage through Roxbury 
and West Roxbury. For comparatively small ex- 
penditure of car fares it is possible to become 
familiar with the relics of the Apostle Eliot at the 
First church near Dudley-street station; the Mead 
house at 167 Warren street, the oldest now in ex- 
istence in Roxbury, the Francis Parkman memo- 
rial at Jamaica pond, the Emerson tablet on 
Schoolmaster’s hill, Franklin park, and by a 
pleasant ride through Roslindale and West Rox- 
bury and Brook Farm on the Charles river in the 
furthermost part of the city of Boston. This Rox- 
bury tour might seem to cover a good deal of 
ground, but so quick a return may now be made 


over the new Elevated route from Forest Hills, it ' 


is quite within the compass of half a day’s journey- 
ing. 

The Dorchester district has also been featured 
with a special itinerary—the present district, that 
is to say, but not the original territory, which in- 
cluded land now comprising ten townships extend- 
ing clear to the Rhode Island line. The little 
journey from Dudley-street station runs out to 
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the Neponset river, on whose attractive banks 
were located the first grist, powder, chocolate, and 
paper mills in New England. It includes inspec- 
tion of such old houses as the Clap house (1633), 
Humphrey’s house (1634), and Pierce house 
(1640), the site of the barracks on Savin hill, used 
by Washington’s soldiers ; the soldiers’ monument 
on Meeting House hill. Explanation of the his- 
torical significance of the names of Dorchester 
streets is a valuable part of this trip. 

Although these excursions are confined to the 
limits of the city of Boston, they might, of course, 
be supplemented by suburban quests of historic 
scenes. The teachers and class, anxious to include 
as much as possible ina single half day, can un- 
doubtedly best accomplish this most easily by tak- 
ing advantage of the lecture service trolleys which, 
in the warmer months of the year, leave Park 
square twice a day, and cover a route embracing 
many of the most important sites in the heart of 
Boston, in Charlestown, Somerville, Arlington, and 
Cambridge. Under this plan not a little of the 
history of three centuries can be graphically re- 
viewed in two hours. 
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PUBLICITY HELPS EDUCATION’S CAUSE. 


BY HON. EDWARD HYATT, 
S:ate Saperintendent of California. 


Publicity is good for good things, even though 
it be bad for bad things. The help of the local 
newspapers is a very powerful aid to the success 
of the schools. Superintendents and teachers 
should always make it a point to work with their 
local newspapers. 

For ‘success it is not only necessary for the 
school to do good work—it is also necessary for 
the people to know that the schools are doing 
good work. If the newspapers are enlisted in the 
work the school, its children, and the cause of edu- 
cation in general become of more importance in 
the eyes of the practical world. 

Newspapers will always meet school men and 
women half way. They always are willing and 
generous in giving space and energy to matters 
relating to education and the public schools. 

But one must do his share. One can not sit like 
a bump on a log and expect the local newspaper 
man to come to the school every day to write it 
up. He can not keep track of the technical details 
of the school’s work. 

The principal or teacher should prepare and 
take to him the things of public interest that are 
always happening in a school, and tell them to him 
or write them for him. 

The teacher should be able to put things in terse, 
brief, and lively form, suitable for printing. He 
should know what things are available for a news- 
paper and what not. 

All that educators do in these directions will 
bring the schoolroom into closer connection with 
the real outdoor world. That is always a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.—Official Circular. 
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College property and funds are increasing faster 
than students. 

Cheap school books are not as popular as they 
were. 
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NATURE STUDIES. 


EARLY SPRING FLOWERS. 


BY E. K. THOMAS. 


As different plants blossom at different periods 
of the year, it is impossible to find all the wild 
flowers at the same time. In order, therefore, to 
become acquainted with them, one must make 
several excursions during the spring and summer. 
Similarly the odors which perfume a wood will 
vary, as one flower with strong odor will reign 
supreme over all the rest. When the sweet vio- 
lets are in bloom, their delicate perfume may be 
detected. Others not so pleasant, such as the 
skunk cabbage, will predominate at times. 
Whether in flower or fruit, there will be plenty 
of material at hand for study, if one is interested 
in looking for it. 

One of the earliest harbingers of spring is the 
skunk cabbage, Symplocar- 
pus foetidus (Fig. 1). lf 
you visit certain swampy 
places in March or April, 
you will find the sharply- 
pointed spathes of the 
skunk cabbage pushing 
through the surface of the 





ground. This plant is no 
more attractive in odor 
than it is in mame, yet 


nature has given it an inter- 
esting, if not beautiful, ap- 
pearance, which invites attention. You will 
probably be surprised to learn that it is related to 
the spotless Calla lily and to the prim-looking 
Jack-in-the-pulpit. It is claimed that honey bees, 
flies, and bugs are attracted by the odor of the 
skunk cabbage, and that the remains of them may 
be found in the spathes. Cut some of the plants 
open and see if this is true. 

The marsh marigold, Caltha palustris (Fig. 2), 
may be found early in April 
beside the brooks which 
wind through the meadows, 
and in wet ground. The 
flower is a golden yellow in 
hue, and the dark-green 
foliage is like a rounded 
kidney in shape. The 
flowers are sold in the cities 
in spring under the name 
of “cowslips,” a title to 
which they have no claim. 
It is a pity that wrong 
names should attach them- 
selves to our wild flowers. 
This flower is not related either to the garden 
calendula (pot marigold) or to the English cowslip. 
The flower rather reminds one of the buttercup, to 
which it is related. 

The noble liverwort, Hepatica hepatica (Fig. 3), 
is another early bloomer. It is sometimes de- 
scribed. as a blue flower, but the blossoms are 


Fie. 1. 





FIG. 2. 


often purple, and even white. The flowers, grow- 
ing on hairy stems, appear first, and the leaves, 





Fic. 3. Fig. 4. 


which come out later, are dark green in color, 
and remain in this green condition until late the 
following winter. 

The trailing arbutus, Epigaea repens (Fig. 4), 
or Mayflower, is well known to every one in New 
England. It has been suggested as a national 
flower for our country, but the trailing arbutus is 
not found in every part of the United States, and 
the people of the West and South are therefore 
not anxious to give it such a place of honor. 

The yellow adder’s tongue, Erythronium 
Americanum (Fig. 5), may be found in April. 
The blossom is usually yellow, and the leaves up- 
right and spotted with a darker color. 





Fie. 5. Fic. 6. 

The bloodroot, Sanguinaria canadensis (Fig. 6), 
is another early bloomer. The blossom is as 
lovely and white as a lily, and has a golden centre. 
The leaf grows in a circle around the flower stem, 
and does not attain its full size until the flower 
has quite disappeared. Care should be taken not 
to get the orange-colored juice on your fingers, 
as it makes a lasting stain. 

The wind flower, Anemone quinquefolia (Fig. 
7), may be found early in May. The flowers are 
frail, with five or more white “sepals,” not 
“petals.” Sometimes the flowers show a shade of 





Fic. 8. 


pink in them. Ask your teacher to show you the 
difference between 2 “sepal’”’ and a “petal.” 


FiG. 7. 
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The spring beauty, Claytonia Virginica (Fig. 8), 
is a favirite with every one who loves wild flowers. 
It may be found in May in moist places. The 
flower stem rises from between two grass-like, 
green leaves bearing sev- 
eral blossoms which are of 
delicate pink color. 

The painted  trillium, 
Trillium undulatum (Fig. 
9), may be found in the cool 
woods in May. It is not so 
large and showy as the 
great white trillium, but if 
you examine it closely you 
will find that it is quite as 
pleasing. Its white petals 
are painted at their base 
with red stripes. 

The yellow violet, Viola pubescens (Fig. 10), is 
found in May. The yellow 
of this flower is golden in 
character, but considerably 
paler than dandelion yel- 
low, and is sometimes 
veined with brownish pur- 
ple. The leaves start from 
a bare stem eight or ten 
inches long, and the blos- 
som is small and springs 
up from between them. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit, Ari- 
saema triphyllum (Fig. 11). 
These little preachers are well known to all who 
love the woods in early spring. The pulpits may 
be of a light green veined with a deeper tint, or 
stained with purple. We are told that the Indians 
were in the habit of boiling the bright scarlet 
fruit (A), which is so con- 
spicuous in our autumn 
woods, and eating it with 
great relish. They also dis- 
covered that the bulb-like 
base, or corm (B), lost its 
peppery taste after cooking, 
and had a turnip-like taste, 
winning for the plant the 
name of Indian turnip. 
“Jack” is rarely seen at a 
careless glance. He is 
mostly hidden beneath the 
six leaves. The way the 
top of the flower hangs 
over the cup suggests a wallet with perhaps some 
gold inside, but there is no gold there. All the 
gold —yellow pollen—belongs to Jack’s cousin, 
the Calla lily. 

The May apples, Podophyllum peltatum (Fig. 
12), sometimes called umbrellas, may be seen un- 
folding their umbrella-like leaves in May. The 
white flowers may be found nodding from the fork 
made by the two leaves. The fruit (A) ripens in 





Fie. 9. 





Fie. 10. 





(A) Frourr. Fic. 11, (B) Corm 


July and is sometimes called “wild lemon,” on ac- 
count of its shape. 

Bluets, Houstonia coerulea (Fig. 13), are per- 
haps the daintiest of all the late spring-blooming 
flowers. 


The flower is barely half an inch across, 
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(A) Froir. Fic. 12. Fie. 13. 


sometimes white, but oftener purplish-blue, with 
a spot of golden yellow around its eye. 

If you know where the bluets grow, take a sharp 
spade early in March or April, and cut out a 
square sod, place it on a dinner plate in which 
there is a little water, and watch for the little 
plants. The plate should be placed in a sunny 
window ina warm room. Before many days you 
will have a lovely showing of the dainty flowers.— 
The Nature Guard. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


BY DR. GEORGE MALIN» 
Columbia University. 


There has been a remarkable development in 
physical education and gymnastics during the last 
ten years. Now 114 colleges have gymnastic fa- 
cilities of some kind, but swimming pool equip- 
ment is far behind gymnasium facilities. 

Twenty-five years ago hygiene was taught in 
61 per cent. of colleges, usually in the form of a 
few popular lectures, with optional attendance and 
no credits. Now hygiene is taught in 84 per 
cent: of the colleges and in most cases as a regu- 
larly prescribed course of study bearing positive 
credit toward the bachelor’s degree. Twenty-five 
years ago only 56 per cent. had facilities and 28 per 
cent. prescribed such instruction. Now 98 per 
cent. of the colleges have gymnasium facilities, 94 
per cent. offer regular instruction in gymnastics, 
and 58 per cent. give positive credits toward the 
bachelor’s degree. The placing of physical educa- 
tion in the college curriculum is bringing about a 
radical change in the type of man employed as di- 
rector of physical education. Over 36 per cent. of 
the college directors of physical education have 
the title of professor, and 82 per cent. have a seat 
in the college faculty. Those of us who believe 
that physical education is an integral part of edu- 
cation and should have a place in the curriculum 
are justified in expecting to see our aims realized 
before another. period of twenty-five years has 
passed. 

—_——————-#- 0 -0-¢-e-—$_$________ 

In every school at least twice a year there 
should be official tests for eyes and ears to dis- 
cover who have not normal sight and _ hearing. 
Too many schools, for this enlightened age, neg- 
lect these tests or have them too infrequently. 
It is a crime to neglect a matter so simple and so 
vital. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


For the Dead, a Tribute. 
For the Living, a Memory. 
For Posterity. an Emblem of Loyalty to the Flag of 
Their Country. 
(Inscription on Soldiers’ Monument, Pittsfield, Mass.) 
To be placed upon the blackboard. 


I. TRIBUTE.—“In Memoriam.” 


Sleep, ye fallen, sweetly sleep, 
Your work was nobly done; 

Your names are written with the brave, 
Who fadeless laurels won. 

Ye saw the vaunting foe advance, 
With banners floating high— 

Ye struck for freedom and the right, 
Resolved to win or die. 


Sleep, ye gallant fallen, sleep 
Where winds your requiems sigh; 
Your memory lives in many a heart, 
And moistens many an eye. 
No monuments of marble mark 
Your places of repose; 
Ye sleep whtre southern violets bloom, 
Or tangled seaweed grows. 


Sleep, ye sons of Freedom, sieep 
Where bugles never sound; 
Nor clash of steel, nor cannon’s boom, 
Disturb your rest profound! 
The glorious flag of fadeless hues, 
’Neath which ye fought and fell, 
Shall ever proudly wave on high, 
And of your valor tell. 
—J. W. Carhent. 
Il. READING.—“Memorial Day.” 


The beautiful custom of decorating with the flowers of 
spring or early summer the graves of dead _ soldiers 
had its origin before the close of the Civil war among 
the ladies of the South. Afterward it became so general 
throughout all sections of the Union that it took organ- 
ized form in Memorial Day. Memorial Day is a legal 
holiday in thirty-five states and territories, although in 
three of these the day obsérved is not the 30th of May. 
In the South the time of spring blossoming comes much 
earlier than in the North. 

In Alabama and Georgia, 
Memorial Day, and a legal holiday; and 
southern states generally a day in April is observed, 
though the day may not be a legal holiday. In North 
Carolina the legal Memorial Day is the tenth of May. 

But in by far the greater part of the country, and even 
including the Pacific slope, where January or February 
is the time of the most profuse blooming of the flowers, 
May 30 is the day fixed upon, in obedience to the 
choice of the Grand Army of the Republic, for the sol- 
emn and beautiful ceremony of decorating the graves 
of the dead soldiers of the Civil war. 

The observance of this ceremony cannot be regarded 
otherwise than of national benefit. So far from keeping 
alive merely sectional feeling, it has been the occasion 
of many fraternal reunions. 

Memorial Day, moreover, engenders beautiful thoughts 
in other ways than through the reme nbrance of the un- 
selfish devotion to a great sentiment which led the men 
of 1861 to lay down their lives. Flowers, the maximum 
of the year’s beauty in the sky and on the earth, the 
honor accorded to the aged, the solemn words of prayer 
and song, all tend to the uplifting of hearts and the 
turning of the minds of the young to high and noble 
things. 


therefore, April 26 is 
in the other 


Ill. RECITATION.—‘“*Peace.” 

The golden age of peace has come on earth! 

Lo, in the blood-stained fields the lilies bloom, 

And softly on the alien soldier’s tomb 
Is laid the wreath that owns his manly worth. 

No more, thank God! the cannon thunders forth, 

Or sabre flashes in the smoke and gloom. 

Peace, Peace!—for snowy-mantled Peace make room, 
And Love, that in the heart of God hath birth. 
Henceforth let children on the bastions play, 

And wildflowers blossom in the cannon’s throat. 

Let every banner over brothers float; 

Let bitter memories. be washed away. 
Rise, Star of Love, on every land to-day; 
And, bugles, blew the sweet evangel note! 
—James Buckham. 


IV. RECITATION.—“Lines for Memorial Day.” 


Bring hither the scented blossoms, 
In clusters of pink and white; 
Hither, where billowy, heaving, 
The green mounds meet our sight. 
‘The grassy mounds that cover 
Heroes now passed away, 
Who fought and bled.. To our honored dead, 
A tribute fit we pay. 


To our noble heroes: Bravely 
They breasted the tide of war, 

"Mid smoke, and flame, and carnage, 
On battlefields afar; 

Faced death at the mouth of cannon-— 
Where thickly the shot and shell 

In heavy showers, death dealing, 
Around and o’er them fell. 


Many the hearts that sorrow 
For those who, ’mid the fray, 
Laid on their country’s altar 
Their lives. Who marched away 
In the first fair dawn of manhood, 
Loyal, and true, and brave; 
But who calmly sleep, while loved ones weep 
Over each soldier grave. 


Hushed is the roar of cannon, 
The sights and sounds of war 
Are banished. To those who perished 
On battlefields afar ‘ 
We yield to-day fresh honor, 
Upon their tombs we lay 
Our tribute, the perfumed blossoms 
Fresh with the breath of the May. 


Bring hither the tender flowerets, 
Blooming low in the woods; 
The violets, deeply empurpled, 
From dim, dark solitudes; 
Bring hither white-petaled lilies, 
And roses, with hearts flushed red, 
And reverently we'll strew them 
O’er the graves of our honored dead. 
—Jennie D. Moore, in Teacher’s World. 


V. Sketch of a Commander’s Life. 

This should be an original composition out of the regu. 
lar history work. Historical biography ought €o be an 
integral part of every history course. ‘The sketch should 
take up the childhood, education, public life, and private 
life of some favorite general, with incidents and sayings 
to give life. Let it not be made a task set to all the class 
and the best chosen, but let some pupil write out of the 
enthusiasm of his own hero worship the story of some 
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yeneral whose life has moved him. Follow with a poem 
for recitation. 

VI. Sketch of a campaign followed out. 

Let this, too, be an original composition. The cam- 
paign ef the Civil war having been thoroughly studied, 
let one be chosen for especial reading up, and a compo- 
sition written upon it, as a part of the regular work. 
This should show the relation of this campaign to 
others—its plan and execution, its significant results, 
and the personality of the general conducting it. 

VII. RECITATION. 

"Tis home where’er our flag is, 
Dear hearts, remember that; 

You may be at Pekin, Paris, 
Madrid, or Ararat; 

\ But wheresoe’er waves that fair, 

That bonnie banner blue, 

With stars bedight, with stripes so bright, 
There’s home, sweet home, for you. 


Sweet home where’er our flag is, 
Honor ‘neath its stars, 

If waved from foreign crag ’tis, 
That foreign crag is ours. 

Columbia’s dower gives peerless power 
To guard her children true; 

And whereso‘er our colors flare, 


There’s home for me and you. 
—Olive Logan. 


VIII. RECITATION.—“Only the Old Flag.” 
We love our flag above all others, 
The flag we risked our lives to save, 
-Which many comrades died defending; 
We laid them in the soldier’s grave. 
Where are now these fallen heroes, 
That have passed beyond our ken? 
They whose courage made our nation 
In their children live again? 
Above all others shall their standard 
Be borne by loyal soldier hands, 
Be honored by their sons and daughters, 
And respected by all stranger lands. 
No other flag shall float above us; 
God bless our colors, tried and true, 
Stand by the flag whate’er betide us, 
Our grand old flag, red. white, and blue. 
Chorus. (Sung by school.) 
“And the Star-spangled Banner 
In triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave.” 
Fling to the breeze that starry emblem, 
Beloved flag our fathers bore, 
From North to South, and East and Westward, 
Its praises ring from shore to shore. 
Borne by our ships in foreign waters, 
And guardian of our harbors fair, 
It welcomes all who seek protection, 
And bids them peace and plenty share. 
Lift up your voice and join the chorus, 
Honor our flag throughout the land, 
A land where all mankind are brothers, 
We stand together hand in hand. 
No other flag shall float above us, 
God bless our colors, tried and true, 
Stand by the flag what’er betide us, 
Our grand old flag, red, white, and blue. 


Chorus. (Sung by school.) 

“Tis the Star-spangled Banner, 
Oh, long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave.” 


l —Selected. 
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WHY NOT IN ALASKA? 
[ Editorial. ] 


One of the notable and noble features of the 
work of the United States Bureau of Education is 
the uplifting of the native population in Alaska 
through schools. This work is not hampered by 
tradition, limited by perfunctory routine, or com- 
plicated by political or commercial interference. 
There is no better opportunity, to put it mildly, 
under the Stars and Stripes for an earnest, wise, 
energetic teacher to get 100 per cent. return for 
all effort put forward. 

The Alaska school service is under the direction 
of the Bureau of Education, and is limited to the 
native population of Alaska. It is conducted for 
the benefit of adults as well as children. It is 
somewhat similar in charactér to the work of 
social settlement centres among the foreign popu- 
lation of our large cities. In the villages, as well 
as in the schoolrooms, emphasis is laid upon 
practical instruction in the industries adapted to 
each region, upon training in the domestic arts, 
and upon the inculcation of the principles of 
morality, sanitary methods of living, and personal 
hygiene. Instruction is also given in the rudi- 
ments of the common school subjects. 

Physicians are employed in Alaska by this bu- 
reau to extend medical relief to destitute natives 
and to instruct all natives in hygiene and in sani- 
tary methods of living. The teachers of the 
United States public schools are required to co- 
operate with the physicians in. the discharge of 
these duties. The entire work is under the super- 
vision of district superintendents of schools. 

For the Alaska school service persons who are 
strongly actuated by philanthropic motives and 
have shown capacity to do unusually effective work 
under adverse conditions are particularly desired. 
For many of’ the stations married teachers are 
preferred; in some instances, both husband and 
wife are employed, 

The salaries in the Alaska school service range 
from $70 to $125 per month; the salaries are 
gauged according to the location of the schools, 
the expense of living, and the character of the 
work. The government usually provides its 
teachers with a residence or with rooms furnished 
with the most necessary articles of furniture, in- 
cluding bed, mattress, bureau, table, chairs, stove, 
dishes, and cooking utensils. The school term 
usually includes the nine months from September 
1 to May 31; in some places the teacher remains 
on duty the entire year, during the summer months 
devoting special attention to the promotion of the 
general welfare of the people. 

The Bureau of Education usually pays the 
transportation of its appointees from their homes 
in the States to their destinations in Alaska, but 
does not pay return transportation from Alaska. 

There is earnest need of teachers for next year. 
It would seem as though the supply, under these 
conditions, would greatly exceed the demand, bui 
thus far it has not. Applications should be ad- 
dressed directly to the commissioner of education. 


Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Washington, D. C. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
BYRON’S “PRISONER OF CHILLON.”—(L) 


“The Prisoner of Chillon” has always ranked 
among the greatest poems of the imagination. 
Byron himself intended it to be regarded as a 
poem of the imagination, and added the words “A 
Fable” to the first title. He did so because he had 
an historical character, the patriot, Bonnivard, who 
had been confined in the dungeon of Chillon, in 
mind when he wrote the poem. 


Chillon is a castle by the shore of Lake Geneva — 


—a castle with a dungeon prison under it. In the 
sixteenth century this castle was used for the 
confinement of political prisoners. The castle is 
built upon an island rock, and approached from the 
shore by a bridge. Its location, character, and 
history all present a theme for the vivid exercise 
of the imagination. The scenery where it stands 
is romantic, and its histery is a romance of a ro- 
mantic age. : 

Byron, in his poem, has done’ what every 
visitor to Chillon or every one who even looks 
upon its picture or reads its history must do,— 
make that history alive. But Byron has put into 
his creation the passionate as well as the figurative 
power of the imagination, and so made the char- 
acter of the poem more real than any character 
of its history can be. 

It is a peculiar quality of Byron’s imagination 
that he himself becomes the subject of his poem 
whether writing about himself or some character 
which he represents in himself. For the time be- 
ing he is his character, he burns with the nature 
of what he writes about; he enters into his sub- 
ject objectively, and then subjectively infuses it 
with his own passionate spirit. And Byron is 
himself a character so intense in mind and feeling 
that he visualizes his character in intensest 
reality of mind and feeling on their own part. 

So it is with “The Prisoner of Chillon.” No 
description of dungeon horrors can make the im- 
pression that this narrative does. All that passes 
through the experience of the man, all that his 
surroundings bear in upon him, all that confines 
his heart and mind as well as his body are in the 
poem ; suffering, rebellion, and the fruitlessness of 
rebellion, the pathos of an undaunted spirit, bound 
by chains toa fate so hopeless that the noble 
functions of courage, action, devotion, sacrifice 
have no place; the restlessness that in itself is tor- 
ture, the despair of seeing his beloved brothers die 
in helplessness, the faith that offers no hope but 
only forbids “a selfish death” ; the chain broken at 
last, and the prisoner getting a little glimpse of 
sky and lake; a little opening out of dungeon 
walls; freedom at last, but not freedom longed 
for, and awaited, but a palsied freedom almost 
less to be desired than the familiar dungeon walls 
that had made out of a prison a hermitage that 
was almost a home. Every experience is kindled 
by the prisoner’s imagination, so that he, and we, 
miss nothing of the associations that thrill it with 
emotion ; a little thing in spite of all the sorrow 
makes him glad ; and the depth of sorrow to which 
grief and despair brought his soul are possible 
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only to natures gifted with feeling and perception 
that goes deeper than realities. 

The imagination of the poem is Byron’s, as we 
have said, but he has transferred it to his character. 
The poem is wholly imaginative except for the 
bare facts of the prison, the pillars, and the chains, 
and the thread of the story that connects it with 
Bonnivard, It loses nothing in beauty and force 
for this reason, but even more deeply touches our 
sympathies by the freedom of its play of the 
imagination. More than all its history has this 
poem immortalized Chillon, for such is the power 
of the imagination, and its expression in poetry, to 
raise the things of earth to an eternal plane. 


<Oo ce bee-+O> 
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“GET-RICH-QUICK” SCHEMES. 
BY BLANCHE E. HAZARD. 


{We print the following as a suggestive outline for a 
series of morning talks on a very practical subject.] 


Recall to minds of pupils the soap bubbles they 
used to blow and the way these attractive balls 
disappeared when they tried to grasp or keep them. 

Explain the South Sea Bubble, and its disastrous 
consequence to fortunes of individuals and to all 
English financial circles. 

Details: 1710 South Sea Company established. 

1720 South Sea Bubble burst. 

Good brief description given in Cheyney’s Short 
History of England, page 545. 

Law’s Mississippi Scheme.—A similar experi- 
ment known as Law’s land scheme, whereby about 
$750,000,000 of notes were issued based upon land, 
made disaster and’ bankruptcy throughout France 
in 1720. 

Wild-Cat Banking in the English Colonies.— 
Yet the world did not learn its lesson. They tried 
land banks here in. the English. colonies several 
times before 1766. Men failed to realize that the 
nominal value marked on a piece of paper money 
did not mean real value or real wealth. If it did 
not represent some gold or silver lying in a bank 
as a reserve, or some bonds which could be sold 
for gold and silver, the paper money was not worth 
what it was said to be. When it was based upon 
the supposed value of land, that land would hav@ 
to be sold inorder to redeem the notes, as these 
promises to pay were called. When the bank of- 
fered the land for sale, and could not get a cus- 
tomer for it who was willing to pay what it was 
said to be worth, that bank had to take less, some- 
times two-thirds, sometimes one-half, oftentimes 
less than one-third of the supposed value. This 
meant that the bank could pay out only one-third 
of the money in return for notes which they were 
asked to redeem or cancel. 

“Gold Bricks” and Similar Schemes To-Day.— 
Every few years throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and even now in the twentieth century, some 
company of men will offer the public stocks in an 
enterprise which promises fabulous returns as divi- 
dends, paying at the rate of perhaps fifteen or 
twenty per cent. Now, since the men, women, and 
youths, who have some money laid by in the barks, 
know they are getting only four per cent. interest, 








(Continued on page 410.) 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey is very much alive educationally. 
She is more influenced by New York city than is 
the same area in New York state. She realizes 
the opportunity offered by the School of Peda- 
gogy, Teachers College, and the various associa- 
tions of scholastic and professional character. 
New Jersey has also been a great gainer by the 
fact that the educational leaders have almost in- 
variably been progressive and enterprising men, 
and they have had longer tenure than is usual 
with men of their aggressive type. 

They have a rare combination of independence 
and co-operation. They have rarely had any fac- 
tionalism, and never any bossism. Every man is 
free to line up each time on his own judgment, but 
they usually get together on essentials in ljaw- 
making. 

The leadership of Dr. James M. Green of 
the Trenton normal schools for practically a 
quarter of a century has meant much. He knows 
every tratlition, the origin of every educational 
law of the state, and the history of every normal 
school in the country. This has meant a great 
scholastic and professional school at Trenton, and 
until recently it has been the only one in the state, 
and one of the.best in the country. 

Now Montclair has come into the field to serve 
northern New Jersey with one of the best normal 
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school plants in: the world, with grounds of 
twenty-five acres of wooded hills as beautifully lo- 
cated ‘as an institution could be, and the buildmg, 
334 by 133, is beautiful in architecture and 
modern in every appointment. The school has 
opened its second year with 350 students. 
Principal Charles S.: Chapin had the luxury of 
selecting a faculty, paying good salaries, culling 
out those whom he regarded as best from nineteen 
universities and normal schools of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia, and 
Michigan. The $275,000 already expended on thie 
plant is sure to be-increased by the next legisla- 
ture. The city school systems are in the fore- 
front. Bayonne was the last to come to the front 
with generous provision and an expert, progressive 
superintendent in John W. Carr. 

All along the line there’s progress in the air. 
One feels it everywhere. 
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INSTEAD OF KEEPING IN AFTER SHCOOL, WHAT? 


The following letter was accompanied by a per- 
sonal appeal for help:— 

“The article, ‘Keeping After School,’ published 
in the Journal of Education dated December 23, 
1909, is good and interesting. Could you sug- 
gest an alternative for the habitual keeping in of 
dull and slow pupils? 

“Some classes have pupils so slow and dull that 
if these children were not detained each day to 
prepare the next day’s lessons (under the teach- 
er’s supervision) the next day’s recitations would 
be a failure every time and in consequence the 
said pupils would have to repeat each year’s work 
two or three times instead of once. 

“I agree with you entirely that it is ‘wicked,’ 
‘wholly wrong,’ and ‘depressive’ for a teacher 
to spend much time with pupils in a schoolroom 
after a day’s work. 

“Granting all this, yet at the same time feeling 
one must do all in his power for the weak pupil. 
can you suggest an effectual substitute for keep- 
ing in dull pupils? 

x. oe. * 
“January 1, 1910.” 

“Keeping after school’ has a tenacious hold of 
teachers through a noble strain of conscientious- 
ness. 

In the time-honored school scheme it is not 
easy to give a “substitute.” 

“Keeping after school” as a punishment is so 
vicious that it is not to be excused, with or with- 
out a substitute. But for making up neglected 
work or for getting time to help a pupil who can- 
not do his work without special help, which means 
special time, the case is different. The only sub- 
stitute is such a re-casting of the system along 
the Batavia, or some kindred line, that there shall 
be time in the school for assisting every child as 
much as he needs during school hours. The Ba- 
tavia and kindred or modified systems do pro- 
vide for all needed help to the child in school 
hours without robbing any other child of time 
that belongs to him. 


It must never be forgotten, however, that the in- 
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dividual teacher cati tiever use the new and better 
plan by herself: She must have the hearty co-op- 
eration of superintendent and principal, and un- 
fortunately there are cases in which this is impos- 
sible. 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE. 


A correspondent in Des Moines writes: “Will 
you give the outline of the plan for the proposed 
Massachusetts College as referred to in the Jour- 
nal of Education of March 17? It is of surpass- 
ing interest to people outside of Massachusetts.” 
In brief, the plan is to have a free college ulti-- 
mately at every railroad or street railway cetitre 
in connection with a first-class high school. in 
Massachusetts every such centre has a high 
school better equipped with laboratories ard 
libraries than was the ordinary college thirty years 
ago, and there are teachers of higher scholarship 
and training than were the professors in the ordi- 
nary college then. The equipment is better, and 
there are teachers more scholarly than in ‘half the 
colleges of the United States to-day. 

They are all within an hour’s ride of the ablest 
university and college professors of America. 
Now the plan is to utilize these elegant high 
school laboratories and libraries and the scholarly 
specialists in the high school and the great 
scholars of Harvard, Technology, Clark Univer- 
sity, Amherst, Williams, Yale, and other institu- 
tions by opening up full college courses, supple- 
mentary to the high school course, so that the 
boys and girls can live at home and get as good an 
education as at the ordinary college. 

Incidentally, this will magnify the scholarship of 
the regular high school instructors, so that ere 
long every high school teacher will be a college 
professor in scholarship and standards. This will 
not go into action until there is an endowment of 
$500,000, so as to assure permanence to the plan. 
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A NORMAL COUNCIL. 


For nine years the presidents of the state nor- 
mal schools of the fourteen North Central states 
have met in annual council, and their deliberations 
have made these meetings of great significance. 
This year they met at the Auditorium, Chicago, 
on March 23-24. The topics discussed are a sam- 
ple of the practical character of all their delibera- 
tions :— 

“The Aim and Scope of Special Courses for 
Teachers of Manual Training, Domestic Science, 
Music,” ete. 

“The Housing of Students”: The dormitory sys- 
tem; its difficulties and advantages; boarding 
clubs; inspection and regulation of rooming 
houses, 

“The Practicability of Separate Courses for 
Teachers of Country Schools”: Should country 
teachers have the same training as graded school 
teachers? If not, what then? 

“The Duty of the Normal School as Respects 
the Phystque of the Teacher”: (a) What physical 
tests ought to be enforced for membership in 
normal schools? (b) What can be done to build 
up the physical stamina of women students? (c) 
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Aim and scope of physical training in normal 
schools. ; 

Dr. Albert Salisbury of Whitewater, Wis., pre- 
sided, and twelve normal school presidents made 
formal addresses on these topics, and practically 
all the presidents took a hand in the discussions, 
which were as practical as the multiplication table 
and as inspiring as a study in biology. 





COLLEGE ADVERTISING. 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, in the fourth annual re- 
port of the Carnegie Foundation, has much to say 
about the abuse of college and university advertis- 
ing, but there is one class of advertising that he 
does not mention. There is a school paper, re- 
cently started, claiming to be “the leading educa- 
tional magazine,” that is filled to the brim with 
large advertisements of schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, which, if we are correctly informed, are 
paid for in “tuition scholarships,” and the publisher 
is reported to claim as his chief asset $108,000 
worth of scholarships, which, he is said to admit, 
are “a slow asset.” What must colleges and uni- 
versities think of themselves when their “scholar- 
ships” are turned into a rummage sale? 

oiling: 
PEACE CONGRESS. 

On May 8-11 there is to be a New England 
Peace Congress at Hartford and New Britain, 
Conn., which promises to be of large usefulness 
and keen interest. The purpose of the congress 
is to develop and concentrate public sentiment in 
behalf of international justice, friendship, arbitra- 
tion, and peace. Special attention will be given to 
the educational and economic aspects of the sub- 
ject, and to the great practical measures which 
have already been advanced so far toward com- 
pletion by the two,Hague conferences; namely, a 
general treaty of obligatory arbitration, the im- 
munity of private property at sea from capture 
in war time, the organization of a World Assem- 
bly or Parliament, the creation of a World Court 
of Arbitral Justice. Business men, educators, 
and labor leaders alike feel that we are not spend- 
ing our national revenues to the best advantage. 
It is altogether possible that coming historians 
may date a new chapter in the world’s annals 
from the present quarter century. Coming at this 
strategic moment, supported by the new economic 
and moral sentiment of to-day, the New England 
Congress is likely to go down into history as 
epoch-marking, if not, indeed, epoch-making. 
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FERRELL VERSUS ALEY. 

The Republican state convention of Indiana 
nominated as candidate for state superintendent 
S. C. Ferrell, superintendent of Shelbyville. His 
opponents were County Superintendent John R. 
Carr of Indianapolis and President Horace Ellis 
of Vincennes College. Mr. Ferrell, on the first 
ballot, lacked only a few votes of having as many 
as both of them, and on the second ballot he had 
1,038 to 695, . 

Mr. Ferrell is a young man who has been uni- 
formly highly successful as a city superintendent, 
notably in Shelbyville. 

The successful administration of Dr. Aley to- 
gether with his recognized scholarly attainments 
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and the tendency to have an official hold office two 
terms, are thought to make him a safe winner if 
his party does not lose by more than 10,000, Of 
course there will be a limit to his safety if the state 
should chance to go heavily Republican, All 
of which shows how absurd it is to have an edu- 
cational office a political affair. 
o-oo 
BORDEN P. BOWNE. 

Professor Borden P. Bowne, of Boston Univer- 
sity, who died suddenly on April 1, was one of the 
ablest educators in the country. He gave to the 
department of philosophy in his university rank 
beside that of Harvard, Yale, or any other Ameri- 
can university. He was born in New Jersey Janu- 
ary 14, 184%; was graduated from University of 
New York, 1871; studied philosophy in Halle and 
Gottingen, 1871-4; was on the staff of the New 
York Independent, 1874-6, and took the chair vi 
philosophy in Boston University in 1876, and 
soon became dean of the Graduate school. His 
writings are among the best philosophical works 
by American scholars. He had as distinct a per- 
sonality in philosophical thought as anyone in this 
country. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS. 

One of the chief features of school work from 
April to June, at least, should be the school 
garden. There’'is need of a skilful and devoted 
superior, or, as they style him in Cleveland, a 
“curator.” Every school in city or country 
should have an adequate garden, cared for by the 
pupils under expert supervision. Many schools 
are already thus provided for, and the city which 
has not attended to this matter is not in the pro- 
cession. The school garden is the handmaid of 
the playground. Starr Cadwallader, formerly di- 
rector of Cleveland, is specializing in this feature 
of school life as a civic movement. 
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A NOBLE SPIRIT. 

Superintendent Richard E. Clement of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., shows a noble spirit under extra- 
ordinary provocation. A well-known citizen of 
Elizabeth is under indictment for circulating scrr- 
rilous attacks upon Mr. Clement and members of 
the board of education. Mr. Clement has taken 
no part in the court proceedings, and has advised 
against them. As he nobly says: ““There is too 
much worth doing to waste time on the unimpcr- 
tant.” We have rarely had a greater shock than 
in the indictment of a man in Elizabeth with na- 
tional acquaintance among educators for circulat- 
ing scurrilous anonymous attacks on individuals. 
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CUMMISSIONER FOR WASHINGTON. 

It looks as though, with substantial unanimity, 
the board of education of the District of Columbia, 
which was provided for by the bill of 1906, would 
be abolished, anda director of education on a 
salary of $7,000 be substituted therefor. He is 
to be selected by the three commissioners of the 
District, and be subject to their guidance and di- 
rection. 
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NORMAL GRADUATES IN 1910. 


This year is to break all records in the produc- 
tion of fully-equipped professionally-trained teach- 
ers. In one school like the Colorado State Nor- 
mal College there are 260 in the graduating class. 
And the number who are fitting for secondary 
school work in normal colleges is astonishing. At 
Greeley forty entered this year with a full prepara- 
tion for college who will stay for four years and 
receive their A. B. in education. All over the 
country the increase in graduates and the ad- 
vance in scholarship are noteworthy. 

9. Gsoiie-@-0--—___$_* 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


The National Association for the Study and 
Education of Exceptional Children, of which 
Waldemar H. Groszmann of Plainfield, N. J., who 
made a decided impression upon the Indianapolis 
program of the Department of Superintendence, is 
the founder, promoter, and secretary, is to hold its 
first series of conferences at the New York Uni- 
versity (22 Waverly place), New York city, April 
21-22. This will be a meeting of rare significance. 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, dean of the School of 
Pedagogy, New York city, will preside over the 
discussion upon “The Exceptional Child,” “The 





Recognition of the Problem,” “Phases of Excep-' 


tional Development,” and “The Perspective of the 
Problem.” Many eminent physicians and spe- 
cialists as well as educators will participate in the 
discussion. 

epee 
APPROPRIATENESS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


One of the many terse professional sayings of 
Hon. A. S. Downing of New York state is this: 
“In the education and training of teachers we 
should concern ourselves with the apropriateness 
of their scholarship and training, and not with the 
extensicn thereof.” Here is a statemént that de 
serves universal consideration on the part of edu- 
cational leaders, especially of those who have to 
do with the professional training and certificating 
of teachers. 

“0-0-0 o-0- 

Greeley, Col., is adding to its already elaborate 





equipment a training school building that is to 


cost $210,000. Thus the standards are advanced. 


It ‘was seventy-five years ago that Webster 
made his famous reply to Hayne. 


April 24 is Anti-Tuberculosis Day in the 
churches of America. 


“A Sane Fourth” by all means. Let all teach- 


ers help it along. 


Boston Latin school will be 275 years old on 
April 22. 


All honor to Chicago for having a Carl Schurz 
high school. 


National Education Association, Boston, 


July 2-8. 
Discipline leads, never drives. 


Peace Day, May 18. 








\ 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE POPE. 


Fully as much has been made of the refusal of 
ex-President Rédosevelt to be received by the 
Pope under pledges as to his subsequent conduct 
as the importance of the incident deserves. Mis- 
chief-makers, Protestant and Catholic, are natu- 
rally inclined to magnify the occurrence; but, on 
the one hand, it is impossible to see how Mr. 
Roosevelt could have acted differently, while, on 
the other hand, some allowance must be made for 
the bitterness felt at the Vatican over Methodist 
aggressiveness in Rome and for the friction occa- 
sioned by the earlier Fairbanks episode. Under 
the late Pope Leo XIII. such an occurrence, 
probably, would have been impossible. He was 
much more of a diplomatist than the present Pope, 
who has carried into his high office much of the 
simplicity and tenacity characteristic of his peas- 
ant origin. 

AFTER THE BUCKET SHOPS. 


The bucket shop operators in the chief cities of 
the country, east and west, have been taken by 
surprise by criminal proceedings undertaken 
against them by the federal authorities. Indict- 
ments were found by the grand jury at Washing- 
ton charging violation of the law of the District 
of Columbia forbidding bucket shop transactions. 
Under the direction of Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham, simultaneous raids were made at the offices 
of the three largest bucket shop concerns in the 
country, which have branches at about 250 points 
between New England and Oklahoma. Several of 
these bucket shop operators are millionaires, and 
others have made large fortunes out of this 
particular form of gambling, which is one of the 
most alluring and dangerous anywhere practiced. 


NEGRO DISFRANCHISEMENT. 

The so-called Digges bills, which were hurried 
through the Maryland legislature at a breathless 
rate, provide for the direct disfranchisement of 
negroes simply as negroes without any cover of 
“grandfather clauses” or pretense of educational 
requirements or any of the other subterfuges which 
have averted hostile rulings by the United States 
supreme court upon more carefully guarded meas- 
ures. These bills do not touch the right of ne- 
groes to vote for congressmen or for presidential 
electors, but they shut them out absolutely from 
voting in municipal or state elections. The only 
negroes excepted are those who own property to 
the amount of $500. It is proposed to repeal the 
present registration law, and to have a new regis- 
tration next year, refusing registration to negroes, 
so that, being refused registration, they will not 
be able to vote on the measures, when they come 
before the people in November, 1911, in the form 
of a constitutional amendment. 

DIRECT NULLIFICATION. 

These provisions are, on the face of them, a 
direct violation of the fifteenth amendment to the 
constitution of the United States. They are de- 


fended by the advocates of the new legislation on 
the amazing ground that, as Maryland refused to 





ratify the fifteenth amendment, she is not bound 
by it. That is a pretty bold form of nullification, 
for it is equivalent to saying that amendments to 
the constitution, ratified, for example, by forty- 
five states, would be inoperative in the forty-sixth, 
which saw fit to reject it. It would not take the 
supreme court long to dispose of such a conten- 
tion as that. Conservative Democrats outside of 
Maryland greatly deplore the folly of raising such 
an issue as this, at the present juncture; and they 
are particularly apprehensivé as to the effect of it 
upon the approaching congressional elections. 


THE POLITICAL DRIFT. 


It is rather early to forecast political conditions 
in 1912. There is time for a good many things to 
happen during the two years which intervene be- 
fore the meeting of the: great national conven- 
tions to present candidates for the presidential 
contest of 1912. Yet a good deal of interest at- 
taches to the canvass of presidential preferences 
among Democratic editors, west and east, which 
the Chicago Tribune has recently made. About 
1,400 newspapers were included in the canvass. 
It is interesting to observe that Bryan is still the 
foremost figure, but he is closely followed by Har- 
mon of Ohio, who has 414 supporters to 418 for 
Bryan. What is most amazing is that the third 
favorite is not Folk, or Gaynor, or LaFollette, or 
any other recognized leader of the party, but ex- 
President Roosevelt. There is a suggestion here 
of an increasing party disintegration. 


THE FINANCES LOOKING UP. 


The national finances are certainly looking up. 
The customs receipts for March were larger by 
$4,000,000 than for any previous month under the 
new tariff law; and the internal revenue receipts 
also showed a large increase, amounting to $15,- 
000,000 for the first nine months of the current 
fiscal year. There was a margin of more than 
$8,500,000 of receipts over expenditures for the 
month of March; and the deficit thus far in the fis- 
cal year is less than one-quarter of what it was a 
year ago,—$16,000,000 as compared with $68,- 
000,000. There will be no interference with the 
ordinary course of trade and the revenue arising 
from it through “tariff wars,” for the President has 
satisfied himself that American goods are not sub- 
ject to discriminating duties anywhere, and the 
customs officials have been notified accordingly 
not to put the maximum tariff rates into effect 
upon imports from any source. 


MR. ASQUITH’S BACKING. 


On the first test vote in the House of Commons’ 
upon Mr. Asquith’s resolution relating to the 
veto of the House of Lords,—-the vote being on an 
amendment offered by the opposition,—the gov- — 
ernment majority was 106. Ifthis werea closely- 
knit majority, which could be counted upon in any 
emergency, Mr. Asquith might well feel quite at 








[Continued on page 413.) 
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EFFICIENT CIVIC LEAGUE. 

The Bartlett school of Lowell, Mass., has a 
Civic League of high efficiency. The pledge in- 
dicates the abounding good sense of its aim:— 

I will not injure any tree, shrub, or lawn. 

I promise not to spit upon the floor of the 
schoolhouse nor upon the sidewalk. 

I pledge myself not to deface any fence or 
building, neither will I scatter paper, nor throw 
rubbish in public places. 

I will always protect birds and other animals. 

I will protect the property of others as my own. 

I will promise to be a true, loyal citizen. 


ew wwe 





h. edad 


WHY DISCIPLINE PAILS. 
BY BRUCE CRAVEN. 

Aside from the natural ability to inspire respect 
for leadership, what are the reasons for the failure 
of teachers to get that hold on a class that is es- 
sential to all progress in system, teaching, and 
training? 

1. The teacher gives precept without example. 
She uses theory and practice, but it is her theory 
and the child’s practice. She should practice the 
thing herself, and then get the child to practice it 
and thereby learn the precept. 

2. She attempts to give to the child something 
she does not herself possess, as order, quiet tone 
of voice, self-control, studiousness, concentration, 
interest, attention. 

3. She allows her discipline to consist in sup- 
pressing disorder, when it should prevent it. Any 
teacher can stop a fight on the playground, or 
punish a child for not knowing a lesson, but it is 
the good teacher who by eternal vigilance prevents 
the fight and inspires the child to study the lesson. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
and an ounce of inspiration is worth more than a 
pound of correction. 

4. She starts her discipline from her own point 
of view, when it should be from the child’s point 
of view. The child is negligent because he does 
not see right, and the teacher’s duty is to get him 
to look at the subject from her standpoint, which 
she can do only by first looking at it from his. 
One of the questions asked a child who does 
wrong is “Why did you do it?” The teacher in all 
earnestness should get the answer to that question 
(though she cannot get it directly), and it will often 


be the keynote to that child’s salvation. 


5. The teacher does not understand the child. 
The gentle art of getting together is one of the 
greatest needs of the school. The teacher must 
study the child, or the child will understand the 
teacher better than she understands him, and 


- therein have the advantage. 


6. She demands that the children do right, and 
gives the impression that they must do right be- 
cause she says so. The motive of righteousness is 
higher than that, and children appreciate its value 
when they know the teacher herself is subject to 
the same Supreme Being. 

%. She accepts superficial work or order, and 
the child thereby is made to believe that the chief 
thing in righteousness is to escape detection, real- 
izing in his own instinctive way that the teacher is 
not deep enough or strong enough to see through 
the pretense. 


- 
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“GET-RICH-QUICK” SCHEMES. 


(Continued from page 405.) 





they are tempted to take that money out of the 
savings bank and invest in these wonderful bonds. 
They do not stop to realize that if business men 
thought such bonds were safe and that the. prom- 
ised rate of profits could be expected, the bonds 
would never have to be advertised for sale. They 
would be bought up quietly and at once. These 
investors do not separate that promised fifteen per 
cent. profit or interest into its two parts, the regu- 
lar interest they could get at a savings bank, plus 
some per cent. paid as insurance against risks in a 
Strange country, or a new venture, or men of 
whose reputation and ability they have no assur- 
ance. It is only when the bubble bursts that they 
wake up to say: “We might have known we could 
not expect ‘to get something for nothing.’ ” 

Unfortunately it is the poor people who suffer 
most for their foolishness. They have lost all 
their savings, where rich men have lost only a 
fraction of their surplus wealth. It is for men with 
such surpluses to take the risk if they wish, rather 
than for poor wage-earners whose savings mean 
“scrimpings” and great self-denial. These are the 
people who ought to try hardest to realize that 
“get-rich-quick” schemes are at least as {:"' 
risk as they are of promised profits. They would 
better think well and ask wise counsel before they 
invest their money in such schemes.—Brockton 
School Helper. 
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SPELLING.—(IV.) 


THIRD GRADE. 


[These words are those upon which perfection is very 
nearly attained in the schools of Milwaukee, third grade. 
About two new words are learned daily and all past 
words learned are reviewed every week carefully.] 

Acorn, against, agreed, air, allow, always, animals, an- 
other, ashamed, asleep, ate, aunt, bare, battle, beach, 
beauty, beautiful. beneath, birthday, blanket, blew, 
blocks, blood, bloom, bough, branches, breakfast, brown. 
bucket, bundle, bushy, busy, caught, cheat, chest, chilly, 
church, cloak, close, cloth, clover, coasted, color, cords, 
cotton, crack, crush, danger, dear, delight, dew, died. 
donkey, dream, earth, easily, eight, enjoy, enough, even- 
ing, every, feast, fierce, finger, finish, flame, flock, for- 
est, forge, fruits, gather, gentle, gilt, grasshopper, gray, 
hail, heavy, himself, hole, hollow, honest, hoofs, hope, 
idle, image, indeed, iron, knew, lace, lady, lake, lamp. 
lean, learn, leap, lesson, letter, lightning, limbs, linen. 
lion, listen, many, maple, market, master, meadow, mean. 
merchant, merrily, mice, mighty, miles, mirror, moment, 
money, much, naughty, neck, new, nibble, nimble, noble 
nothing, ocean, often, paid, pair, passed, path, peace, pic- 
ture, plain, plants, please, poet, pray, prize, pulled, quiet 
quite, rough, scratch, serve, shadow, shoe, shoulder. 
smith, smooth, sewer, speak, sponge, spread, steal, 
steam, stopped, strange, stream, strong, struck, study, 
sure, task, taught, teacher, thanks, they, thick, thirsty, 
threw, throat, tighter, tired, to-day, to-morrow, tongue, 
toward, trout, turkey, uncle, village, washed, wear, 
weather, weighed, wheat, whistle, whdse, willow, win- 
dow, winter, wintry, wolf, woods, work, wraps, wrote, 
yesterday, young, your. 


(10 OO De oe 


Cornell wants $800,000 for the Agricultural de- 
partment. 
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A BAY STATE FEDERATION. 


Massachusetts, with at least thirty-six teachers’ clubs 
or associations, representing about 7,500 teachers, or 
half the teachers of the state, has at present no regu- 
larly constituted federation by which these bodies are 
able collectively to exert influence upon public opinion 
and otherwise encourage a professional spirit among 
themselves. Practically every other great profession has 
its state organizations which serve as clearing houses 
for ideas and activities. A tentative movement has, 
however, been started with a view to federating such of 
the teachers’ associations as care to join. The little that 
has been accomplished in this movement up to this time 
can be told briefly; what may ultimately result can 
hardly be predicted as yet. 

The idea of a federation was first broached in the 
spring of 1909 at an informal meeting held in Somer- 
ville at the residence of Ernst Makechnie, a member of 
the Teachers’ Club of Winchester, at which town he was 
supervisor of music. Representatives of teachers’ asso- 
ciations of Cambridge, Somerville, Malden, Arlington, 
and Chelsea were present at this conference. The dis- 
cussion revealed radical differences of function among 
the clubs, some existing for purely social purposes, 
others taking part in the local politics as well. In view 
of the interest displayed it was decided to gather fur- 
ther information regarding existing teachers’ organiza- 
tions in Massachusetts, and to call a meeting in the fol- 
lowing autumn to which representatives of the various 
clubs of the metropolitan district should be invited. 

This second meeting was held at Boston University 
October 2. The Boston Teachers’ Association and sev- 
eral of the suburban clubs were represented. It wag 
generally agreed that the federation, if projected on 
sound lines and not merely as a scheme to raise salaries, 
might help to establish professional standards and, inci- 
dentally, take care of the salary problem with others. 
As a specific example of possible usefulness the ques- 
tion of more uniform and intelligible methods of ac- 
counting in the school systems of the commonwealth 
was discussed. A committee consisting of Mr. Makech- 
nie, Walter Scott, Somerville, and Miss Catherine Mc- 
Ginley, Dorchester, was appointed to seek information 
from the state board of education regarding this sub- 
ject which vitally concerns every salaried educator. 

A third meeting was called on January, 1910, at which, 
after a report of the interest and co-operation of Com- 
missioner Snedden in the matter of the accounting sys- 
tems was accepted, a committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of Frederick B. Thompson, Cambridge; Howard 
W. Poor, Reading and Somerville; and Ernst Makechnie, 
Somerville, to outline a constitution for submission at a 
subsequent conference to which each of the associations 
of the state shall be invited to send a delegate. This 
meeting for discussion and ratification of a constitution 
is still to be held. 

Indications are not wanting that if the constitution 
and by-laws are carefully drawn they will be accepted 
by many of the strongest teachers’ clubs of Massachu- 
setts, and that the Bay state, for the first time, will have 
a federation capable of seriously endeavoring to ad- 
vance the professional interests of teachers. Besides 
expression of approval of the idea from those represen- 
tatives who have been present letters from _ several 
others are altogether favorable. 

“We need,” says one writer, “to bind ourselves into 
some well-organized body that shall have as its object 
the furthering of those larger interests you speak of— 
salaries, pensions, sabbatical year, tenure of office—to- 
gether with a well-directed effort to study these things 
in their relation to the state and local law. If we as 
teachers are not getting what we want or what is due us 
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by right of justice, I am sure it is because we have not 
made known our wants or demanded our rights with an 
emphasis made mighty through concerted action and a 
positive knowledge of the facts and law involved.” Sev- 
eral other officers of clubs of teachers in the larger 
cities of the state urge the valué of the federation in 
giving some direction to their local affairs. 





F. W. Coburn. 
> ~~ e _— 
CITIES OF 50,000 OR MORE POPULATION. 
[Last Census.] 

Area igsq. mi. Population. 
New York, Ne ¥e ssc cstaeeee es sORT 4,113,043 
Chrfongn, £01... sss tvaseiekidens cad cueee 2,049,185 
Philadelphia, Penn. .......;. 6 1278 1,441,735 
St, Jamie. . Da .ssictbasteenesivcs San 649,320 
WOGGGM, ME 054s 0 obs s Cacawesese: Ge 602,278 
Baltimore, Md. ........... biwia'the s:0 380.1 553,669 
San Francisco, Cal. ....ccceseees 46.5 475,000 
Cleveland, :O. © < iv6-csdae vee LES ‘ecailtae 39.6 460,327 
Batialo, 35: Wick chine eltihabskde er 381,819 
Pittsburg, Penn. ..... CS wea pas Wa 29.4 375,082 
Detroit, Mich. ...:..... Pie ache 35.8 353,535 

Cincinnatt; O, 689... O30GG. FOsESS - 42.4 345, 

Milwaukee,  Wi8si ci ess vcade voce 22 317 
New: Orleans, LG. 4 citing ies'ses oe 196.2 314,146 
Weashinstot, SG Viskivesedn ices 60 307,716 
Newark, DF. Doi se0t ea aes 0s ses 23 289,634 
Los Angeles, CA) oo. cccceci ees 42:8 280,000 
Minneapolis, Minn. .............. 49.4 278,825 
Jersey City> Nai ss Th di wk seis ao 14.3 237,952 
Lowbselites Bayes  Ciceeeek wesc cde 20.4 226,129 
Indianapolis,,. Ind, ...<\..csewebac06 29.9 219,154 
Gt: Pal, Mime .icccisswsed dais es 52.1 208,815 
Providence, R. L. 4 heads. Cie. 25 0)97.7 203,243 
Hochestet, N. FT... ccabumeonwe osc 18.7 185,703 
Manes Oy, MG... ccudeesdscncs 26.1 182,376 
Tose, GO. 2.5 ccs eeteeistoeeeese e 25.7 159,980 
Denver, Coe. 2s SG AIG 58 151,920 
Cotunmaheies O04 26.04 hell. 43 ines BD 145,414 
Alloghons, POOR. ... . cedismene ec 022 7.3 145,240 
Waeetial. IAG. ok coxbakewsseces 37 130,078 
Memphis, Tenn. .......cceccecess 15.2 125,018 
Omnia, Mab. i.ks os cebhaate ce 24 124,167 
New Haven, Conn. ..... Ms duaint 17.9 121,227 
Syracuee,..N,: ZT. cave csited heeds one 16.6 118,880 
Seranton,. Pentl.:.. scene easaasea <5 19.3 118,692 
Mr, SOMBON, BEG. cus demos erescs . 118,004 
Pateron: TN. 9.70 ss ade ha ne th wae 8% 6 8 112,801 
Portland, Ore. ...... SAME Si V. 8 37.2 109,884 
Fall River, Mass. ....+.. redtoon ae 105,942 
Atlanta, Ga. ....... sonbiitis sem aes 12 104,984 
Seattio, WOGR. ncsusese ¢tneserses 31.9 104,169 
Pm yton.' Os iscestedeacseeesecs 10.7 100,799 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ............. 16.7 99,794 
Cambridge, Mass. ....ccecsvesres 6.2 98.544 
Alvany< 1%... Bui:eand o ower «okt cuend'e.6 ae 98 537 
PES ETOCL. “CREE, ss nae arena’ o04 17.1 95,822 
LAWGL, DIMMS. *. . vee eeeds cheeine ch 12.9 95,173 
Wendt Peas 6 is oe oh vse cet 6.1 91.141 
Réchsacwd; Vai 555 sok cad op ayy 4.8 72'6 
Trenton, BiFp. i. bie sickbgew vate bane 6.3 86.355 
Wilmington... TIGR: 2 vactetes ceases 6.2 85.140 
COME, 0, Gs baiessteetssi ss ae 6.9 84,849 
Nashville, : Teas: Ste ct sein eck se 9.5 84,703 
Bridgeport, Comm. ....s%.s6..000. 9.7 84,274 
Lom, BRAGS. <cau toc hiadieceasniwas 10.8 78.748 
Des Moines. Ta. ..... bs aanae 5 eam 55.5 78.323 
Bamens City, TGs cscs ccc cen 10 T7.912 
New Redford, Mass. ............- 19 76.746 
Troy, We Me Sed bc Fa Soe okt cede et 78 76513 
Springfield, Mass. ......seeeeeeees 87.4 75,836 
Oadsiand,, . Gabe eng te ceaisd ea ndinne 13.6 73.812 
Ta@wrence, MAB... 0... accviccccese 6.5 71.548 
BomAGEvisle,. MABB: 00,0 0 cass vb.0 80 0:8 4 70 798 
Savanah, GO, -.0) 4360000 shee wane 6.3 68.596 
Toeteree: “SRA. «vig nGat i 0.008% Seats 63.3 67 237 
War Get is.: > dea se nancse eine ese 5.5 66,931 
pot A ee ere eer eee 1.8 66 689 
Pera, Be PN VTA AEs 8.5 66 265 
WCU Fee So i ee Pads ous 9.2 65.099 
Manchester, N. H. .....cccscsccce 82.8 - 64.703 
ROTOR, Es Waid nib Fao Sehdn oc de os 19.8 64.110 
Evansville, ind. édntens cobghs bas 4 5.9 63.957 
ee ee ae 35.7 62,711 
Elizabeth. BeBe Vas So 0 ROR a ee aX 9.1 62,185 
SohenectaGy, Ni Fs: scccdivcscccv it 7.7 61,919 
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Waterbury, Conn. ............... 28 61,903 
Salt Lake City, Utah ............ 45.6 61,202 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. ............. . 48 60,121 
Erie, as BPS , cael Ce¥e. te OB 59,993 
Miematot, Tees. siti Suid vedo ods.: 15.6 58,132 
Gharioston, GB. .0... cis vccacesecee 37 56,317 
Harrisburg, Penn. ..¢..... hia. ot 4.4 55,735 
i i ct cccepegocece 33.7 55,392 
I ESP Co cise cet eceecces 21.5 55,167 
yee a, 8.2 52,805 
Dalias,. Peis ~ <0 evs ca 24 eves drv-dweee 148 52,793 
on asa cece 9.7 52,710 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ....... tA A. VS 6 50,947 
Holyoke, Mass. ......... igvd. seus 15.3 50,778 
Akerons. ©. 2... vices epic einige ceveccce 11.5 50,738 
——____—-0-@ -0-@-0-@ +0. 


OUR WAR OF 1861-5. 


What is its proper name? The United States govern- 
ment always called it in those days “The War of the 
Rebellion.” Later it has been called “The Civil War.” 

The Confederates have been pleased to call it “The 
War Between the States.” That name fails to tell the 
truth. It was not a war between the states. It was a 
war between certain states which had seceded and 
joined themselves together as ‘“The Confederate States,” 
and “The United States of America,” a nation, and not 
certain “‘states.” 

Teachers, whatever you call it, be sure you never call 
it, or allow your pupils to call it, “The War Between the 
States.” It never was that. 


W. A. M. 
= 0-0 G0 G0 


NOT SO SEVERE. 
Editor of the Journal of Education:— 
In reading your most excellent periodical it seems to 


me that the school world is not quite so severe in the 
matter of forwarding pupils in their grades as formerly. 


I also note that you make mention of the fact that 


pupils learn much by being with older pupils and hear- 
tug the teacher’s talks and the recitations. Very good. 

I knew a boy who failed to pass by the fraction of 
less than one half per cent and was ordered to take 
his algebra over again. That is, there was no promotion 
for him and, discouraged, the boy left school forever. 
The mother of that boy will never forgive that teacher. 

I remember that one time it was my business to grade 
the papers of eighth grade pupils for admittance to the 
high school. Nathan passed in everything except arith- 
metic. He stood 59 when 60 was the minimum. I 
passed him with some kindly advice, but was blamed 
for my leniency. But Nathan was handicapped as a 
stammerer and to throw the sensitive boy down seemed 
worse than cruelty to me. It would have blasted his 
life. He graduated honorably. He has since died, but 
I have always been glad for what I did for him. 

I have known that little children who had heard the 
recitations of Latin classes have come in time to the 
study of the language thoroughly prepared in the 
declensions and conjugations simply from hearing the 
recitations of older ones. 

H. 
Greeley, Colo. 


o-4 bo. 
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W. S. M., North Carolina: Your Journal is positively 
good and wholesome, one of the necessary things for 
the healthy development of the professional life of a 
teacher. Your editorials, and especially those concern- 
ing your visits throughout the different parts of the 
United States, are always particularly interesting to me. 


E. D. 8., New York: Your Journal gives me great sat- 
isfaction. It has an atmosphere all its own, full of vi- 
talizing, pedagogical oxygen. 


L. E. H., Wisconsin: I could not teach without your 
Journal. It is always a present help. 


F. R. E., Michigan: I think the Journal the best edu- 
cational paper published. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


SOIL FERTILITY AND PERMANENT AGRICUL- 
TURE. By Cyril G. Hopkins, Ph. D. Country Life 
Education Series. Edited by Charles William Bur- 
kett. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
(5x8.) Illustrated. 676 pp. Price, $2.75. 

Dr. Hopkins is a combination of Luther Burbank as to 
genius, L. H. Bailey as to literary intensity, Theodore 
Roosevelt as to educational insurgency, and G. Stanley 
Hall as to vigor of professional denunciation. ‘“‘Soil 
Fertility and Permanent Agriculture” is fourth in a 
series of most important books. The others are: ““Types 
and Breeds of Farm Animals,” by Charles S. Plumb; 
“Principles of Breeding,” by Eugene Davenport; and 
“Fungus Diseases of Plants,’ by Benjamin Minge Dug- 
gar. Dr. Hopkius is professor of agronomy in the State 
University of Illinois, and his recent attacks upon the 
United States department of agriculture have brought 
him into public view in such a way as to whet the ap- 
petite for this masterly aggressive treatise on modern 
agriculture. In this volume the facts are recognized 
that as a rule old land is poorer than new land; that in 
general the soils of the older castern states have been 
greatly depleted aud to a very large extent agriculturally 
abandoned; that the present most common American 
practices in the art of agriculture, even in the great corn 
belt, the principal “granary of the world,” lead abso- 
lutely toward land ruin, not only for the grain farmer, 
but also ultimately for the average livestock farmer; 
that the fertility of the soil is the basic support of every 
form of agriculture; and that agriculture is the basis of 
all industrial prosperity. No scientific training is pre- 
supposed or required for an understanding of these prin- 
ciples of soil fertility, inasmuch as a chapter on the ele- 
ments and laws of chemistry serves to place the unsci- 
entific reader on a scientific basis approaching that oc- 
cupied by the college-trained man or woman. Every 
one should be interested in the fact that the United 
States is now exporting, every year, for the paltry sum 
of five million dollars, a quantity of our most limited 
plant-food material which, if retained and used upon 
our own soils, would be worth a thousand million dollars 
in the next generation of Americans. 





LITTLE GARDENS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
Myrta M. Higgins. Boston, New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.10, 
net; postage, 10 cents. : 

This is an exceptionally valuable and attractive book 
upon a timely and vital subject. The school garden 
and the home garden of school boys and girls are of sur- 
passing interest for their influence upon the industrial, 
physical, educational, and _ ethical life of young people, 
and this convenient book gives just the information that 
is needed by boys and girls and older people who are 
helping them to make gardens at home. The subject 
matter is not diluted or obscured by being put into 
story form, but is given in an interesting way very 
much as it has been told over and over to hundreds of 
boys and girls. The book’gives necessary information 
and the right ideas about gardening for boys and girls. 
It furnishes timely suggestions for garden work through- 
out the varying seasons. It gives simple directions for 
choosing the site, laying out beds, selecting seeds, 
planting, raising, caring for, and harvesting the flowers 
and vegetables. It does not try to supply technical 
botanical information, but seeks to deepen the interest 
of the young gardener in all the details of his daily 
work by showing him something of the meaning and 
manner of the plant life with which he has to deal. 
THE UTILITY OF ALL KINDS OF HIGHER 

SCHOOLING. By R. T. Crane. Chicago: Published 

by author. Cloth. 331 pp. 

To begin with, this book is quite improperly named. 
Instead of the word “Utility” in the title, the proper 
word should be ‘‘Inutility.””. For the author’s aim from 
the first word to the last is to condemn all education be- 
yond the grammar grades. His motive appears in this 
initial question: “Is it advisable to rush into such exten- 
sive and expensive experiments in higher education, 
when such marked progress has been made without it, 
and when the great employers of the country, almost to 
& man, show no disposition to give preference to the 
products of higher education?” From the asking of 
this question down to his last sentence the author's ef- 
fort is a diatribe against all education beyond the gram- 
mar grade. And in his attempt he throws out the views 
of such men as Presidents Butler, Angell, Eliot, Wheeler, 
and others as quite worthless, on the ground that they 
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do not agree with his own exalted opinions. All these 
“higher educators ought to be compelled to go to work 
and earn an honest living.” Probably here and there 
the author will find a fellow-pessimist who will applaud 
his views, but the day is far distant before the 
American people will coincide with him. Any attempt 
to so influence them will be as futile as Canute forbid- 
ding the progress of the tide. Its absurdity is its chief 
attraction. If some one must play the clown in this 
arena it is well to have the clown as big a fool as Mr. 
Crane here shows himself to be. 


STEVENSON’'S AN INLAND VOYAGE AND 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKBY. (Merrill’s English 
Texts.) Edited by Allan Abbott, A. B., head of the 
English department in the Horace Mann high school, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. Portrait. 328 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Stevenson is one of the most universally appreciated 
recent writers in English. To commend bim is needless, 
but this does not make it less gratifying to announce 
this exceedingly attractive little book, handy to use but 
complete as to text, maps, portrait frontispiece, and an 
exceptionally good outfit for study in the introduction 
and notes. Stevenson’s narratives of his “Inland Voy- 
age” by canoe from Antwerp to Paris and his “Travels 
with a Donkey” over the mountains of the Cevennes in 
southeastern France are full of his incomparable charm. 
They bring to the reader adventure, humor, philosophy, 
keen observation of man and nature, and the cheery op- 
timism which pervades Stevenson’s writings. They are, 
in varied ways, most admirable for reading in secondary 
schools, as is now specified by the college entrance ex- 
amination requirements. 
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MY COMMENCEMENT. New. York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

This lovely commencement present has a charming 
cover and illuminated ‘border with a plan for auto- 
graphs of the faculty and classmates with notes from 
commencement essays, orations, speeches, prizes, ac- 
count of social events, class mottoes, class colors, class 
flower, and yell, with the class history, poem, and 
prophecy. 

NATURAL SALVATION. By C. A. Stephens, M. D., 
Norway Lake laboratory, Maine. S8vo. Cloth. 157 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

Biological work has been done extensively at this 
laboratory in Maine, and this volume is one product of 
the research. “Salvation by science’ is herein pro- 
claimed and defended.. Immortal life will come from 
the proper development scientifically of the natural life; 
and there is no need of a spiritual salvation, for salva- 
tion is biological. Probably a few, in Maine as else- 
where, credit such a belief, but that faith has very few 
open defenders such as our author is. The book is quite 
ably written, and will prove interesting to the inquisi- 
tive. But that it holds the true secret of the life im- 
mortal not many besides the author will be bold enough 
either to think or assert. 


OLD TALES RETOLD; OR, PERILS AND ADVEN- 
TURES OF TENNESSEDB PIONEERS. By Octavia 
Zollicoffer Bond. School edition with glossary of In- 
dian names. Nashville: Smith & Lama. Cloth. Price, 
50 cents. 

Tennessee is the romance land of the South. From 
Indian days to Lookout mountain it was accustomed to 
thrilling incidents, and from Andrew Jackson to An- 
drew Johnson it has had men of national interest. No 
one knows or appreciates the events and men who have 
kept 'Tennessee in the public eye more than Octavia 
Zollicoffer Bond, whose mastery of details, genius in 
description, and delightful literary style have combined 
to present “Old Tales Retold” most attractively. 


RIES’ EASY GERMAN STORIES. Edited by Ernest 
H. Biermann of the German department of Indiana 
University. New York: American Book Company. 
16mo. Cloth. 183 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Ries is a Prussian by birth and a Bavarian by resi- 
dence. He is especially notable for his short stories, 
such as “Der Schnitter,’ “Der Sandmann,” ete. The 
editor has selected eight of these as text, annotated them 
in German, then given English exercises for translation 
by those students who have mastered the essentials of 
German. Sixty-five pages are devoted to a complete 
vocabulary. The work is specially adapted to secondary 
schools. 
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PLANE GEOMETRY, DEVELOPED BY THB S8YL- 
LABUS METHOD. ‘By Eugene R. Smith of the Poly- 
technic Preparatory school, Brooklyn, N. Y. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 192) 
pp. Price, 75 cents, _* 
A work that has grown out of ten years’ classroom 

instruction, and based on the belief that it is far better 
for the student to work out a problem than to memorize 
proofs. The author wishes to encourage teachers in 
geometry to adopt the “no-text” method. The theorems 
of the “New England List” are those he has specially 
chosen for his elucidation. The ground he covers, while 
not as wide as in many treatises, is quite ample to pre- 
pare any pupil for entrance on any college. It is an ad- 
mirable bit of mathematical work. 


SELECTIONS FROM POE. Collated and edited by F. 
C. Preseott of Cornell University. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 348 pp. Price; 75 cents. 

These selections are from Poe’s prose writings, and 
these chiefly of his reviews of the literature of his 
time. They go to prove that Poe was one of the most 
remarkable prose writers of his day. That he was at 
times rather finical, and’ at times savage, cannot be de- 
nied. But that he was singularly able must be ad- 
mitted. That he had his own conceptions of what a 
poem should be, and that these were quite exalted, so 
exalted as to allow that but few writers reached his 
standard of judgment, is seen in these excerpts. The 
editor in an elaborate introduction gives a very able 
and just estimate of Poe’s critiques, and is at times 
commendatory, and at others condemnatory. The anno- 
tations are also of specific value because of their con- 
spicuous fairness. It is a fine work to have, as it aids 
one to a just estimate of one of the most brilliant liter- 
ary winds that America has yet produced. 
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“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Byes in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an Hn- 
tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid”—Murine Bye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 








New Supplementary Reading 


Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form. 
By Augusta Stevenson. 
Book Two, for the third grade, 35 cents, net. Postpaid. 
Book Three, for the fourth grade, 40 cents,net. Postpaid 


Adoptions of one or both of these books include New York 
City, Philadelphia, Boston, Indianapolis, Toledo, Columbus 
(Ohio), New Haven, Springfield Mass.), Brookline (Mass.), and 
Boise (Idaho, etc. 


Little Folk Lyrics. 
By Frank Dempster Sherman. 


For the second, third, and fourth.grades. School 
Edition, 60 cents, net. Postpaid. 


Old Ballads in Prose. 


By Eva March Tappan. Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. 


For the fifth and sixth grades. School Editien, 40 
cents, net. Postpaid. 


The First Book of Stories for the 
Story Teller. 


By Fannie E. Coe. A book for teachers. 80 cents net. 
Postpaid. 


This book contains the best stories for the first grade care 
fully edited and graded in order that the teacher can read or 
tell them with good effect exactly as printed. The basis of 
selection of the stories was the fables, folk tales, myths, and 
fairy tales specified for the first grade in the course of study 
in the state of Illinois, and the cities of New York and Boston. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


New York 





Boston Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
of 
[paneer heading are solicited from 
1 authorities every state 
To be these contributions 
} be short ive. Copy 
be received editor not later 
than Friday date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 14, 15, 16: Southwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association. 


April 14, 15, 16: Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association, Baton Rouge. 


May 3, 4, 5: County Superintendents’ 
Convention of State of Washing- 
ton, Pullman. 


May 5, 6, 7: Eastern Art and Man- 
wal Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


May 19, 20, 21: Annual Conference at 
Dartmouth College. 


June 7-11: Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


June 14-17: North Carolina Associa- 
tion, Asheville; R. D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, secretary. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


a oe —— Education Asso- 
tion, B 


August 2-7: Third International Con- 


gress of School Hygiene, Parts, 
France. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, B. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


a 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. At the annual meeting 
of the Boston Teachers’ Club the fol- 
lowing-named officers were elected: 
Mary PF. Perkins, president; Catherine 
M. McGinley, Ellenette Pillsbury, 
Lina K. Eaton, vice-presidents; Caro- 
line C. Gary, recording secretary; 
Alice M. May, corresponding  secre- 
tary; Jennie F. McKissick, treasurer. 
The club indorsed the effort. to secure 
more pay for women teachers. 

NORTH DANA. Charles L. Clay 
of Harvard has been elected superin- 
tendent of the school district which 
comprises the towns of Dana, Green- 
wich, New Salem, and Prescott. 

MALDEN. The Malden school 
committee has increased the maxi- 
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mum salary of the grade teachers and 
several of the janitors, also consider- 
ing increases for several principals 
and male high school teachers. The 
teachers of the first six grades have 
the maximum increase, $25 to $650; 
seventh, $50 to $700; eighth, $50 to 
$725; ninth, $50 to $750. The change 
goes into effect April 1, and there are 
117 teachers who will be benefited by 
the new schedule. They receive only 
$25 this year and $25 next, when they 
will reach the maximum. DBight 
janitors were increased $50 each, 
and a rule was adopted giving the 
janitors a three-weeks’ vacation some 
time between July 1 and August 20. 
With the increases above designated 
the payroll will total $185,654.34. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


CEDAR FALLS. Professor Leon- 
ard W. Parish, who has been con- 
nected with the Iowa State Normal 
school since 1890, was killed ina 
railroad accident March 21. He was 
born July 4, 1850, and had his early 
education in the public schools of the 
town. He moved to New Haven, 
Conn., with the family when his 
father became superintendent of 
schools of that city in 1865. He was 
graduated from Yale College in 1872, 
and within a few years thereafter 
went West, where he occupied vari- 
ous important educational positions. 
He had been filling the chair of his- 
tory and political science in the lowa 
Normal! school since 1895. 


IOWA CITY. The Western Philo- 
sophical Association had a _ highly 
successful meeting here recently, and 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Professor E. B. McGilvary, 
University of Wisconsin; vice-presi- 
dent, Professor J. E. Boodine, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; secretary and 
treasurer, Professor Bernard C. 
Ewer, Northwestern University; 
council, Professor BE. W. Wilcox, Chi- 
cago University, and Professor Nor- 
mal Wilde, University of Minnesota. 
The next annual convention of the 


body will be held at the University of- 


Minnesota in conjunction with the 
north central section of the American 
Psychological Association. 





MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. About seventy- 
five superintendents from schools in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri held 
a two-days’ meeting here recently. 
This is the third annual meeting of 
the teachers. J. M. Greenwood, su- 
perintendent of schools of Kansas 
City, was the chairman. Short talks 
by the different superintendents on 
school matters took up the first even- 
ing. John Kirk, president of the 
State Normal school at Kirksville, 
was the principal speaker. He urged 
the necessity of increasing the stan- 
dards of education among elementary 
school teachers. Among those pres- 
ent were: E. N. Pearson of Kansas 
City, Kan.; Professor J. D. Elliff, 
University of Missouri; I. I. Cam- 
mack, principal of the Central high 
school; J. A. Whiteford, St. Joseph; 
G. V. Buchanan, Joplin; 8S. A. Under- 
wood, principal of Westport hizh 
school; J. M. Patterson, Lexington, 
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Mo., and H. L. Miller, principal of 
the Kansas City, Kan., high school. 


ST. LOUIS. The seventeenth an- 
nual meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union will be held in 
this city April 23-29. The officers 
are: President, Miss Alice O’Grady, 
Chicago; first vice-president, Miss 
Nina C. Vandewalker, Milwaukee; 
second vice-president, Miss Clara 
Wheeler, Grand Rapids; recording 
secretary, Miss Caroline D. Aborn, 
Boston; corresponding secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Ella C. Elder, Buffalo; 
auditor, Miss Margaret Giddings, 
Denver. The places of meeting will 
be: Hotel Jefferson, Twelfth and Lo- 
cust streets; Teachers College, Park 
and Theresa avenues, Tuesday after- 
noon; Soldan high school, Union and 
Kensington avenues, general meet- 
ings; Union Club, Jefferson and La- 
fuyette avenues, play festival. 


KANSAS. 


MANHATTAN. Edwin L. Holton, 
who becomes professor of rural edu- 
cation in the Agricultural College, 
has made a notable record as super- 
intendent of industrials schools of the 
Children’s Aid Society of New York 
city. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. In order to make 
more rea! the life in ancient Greece 
and Rome, concerning which the 
high school students are reading in 
the courses in Latin, the Latin Teach- 
ers’ Association of Wisconsin, in co- 
operation with the extension division 
of the state university, has arranged 
for a traveling lantern and a collec- 
tion of slides to be sent to the high 
schools of the state. The present 
collection, which has just started, in- 
¢cludes material for two lectures, one 
on “The Ruins of Ancient Rome” and 
the other on “A Day with the 
Romans.” A traveling library of ref- 
erence books bearing on these sub- 
jects accompanies the collection. The 
Waukesha high school has the dis- 
tinction of being the first school of 
the state to take advantage of the op- 
portunity. ‘The collection, which will 
be sent free of all charge to schools 
upon application, was secured by the 
funds raised partly among the high 
school teachers of the state and 
partly by contribution by the exten- 
sion division. It,is planned to in- 
crease the collection of slides so that 
lectures may be given on such sub- 
jects as “Caesar’s Army,” “A Jour- 
ney to the Battlefields of the Gallic 
War,” and “The Wanderings of 
Aeneas.” The purpose of the collec- 
tion is to arouse interest in the life 
of the Greeks and Romans, from 
whom present-day civilization is in 
the main derived, and to supplement 
class instruction by a definite study 
of the past as the student of science 
supplements his classwork with labo- 
ratory practice. It is proposed to 
have the principals of the schools and 
the teachers of Latin give tthe lec- 
tures, the outlines of which have been 
prepared by Professor G. C. Fiske of 
the Latin department of the Univer- 
sity, who is the originator of the plan. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The new officers of 
the Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ Club 
are: President, Dr. John W. Hall of 
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athe Teachers’ College. of the Cincin- 
nati University; vice-president, Prin- 
cipal E. D. Roberts of Whittier 
school; recording secretary, Professor 
Gosling, head of the English depart- 
inent of Hughes; financial secretary, 
Professor McIntyre, principal of the 
Norwood high school; treasurer, Prin- 
cipal Albert Schwartz of the Linwood 
school; board of managers, Principal 
O. P. Voorhees of the Oyler school, 
Professor Geismar, head of the Ger- 
man department of Walnut Hills 
high school; Principal F. W. Dear- 
ness of the Twelfth district; Profes- 
sor Frank Ball, supervisor of manual 
training, and Professor Hanselman, 
head of the special school for back- 
ward children in the first inter- 
mediate building. ‘The annual report 
shows the club now has 209 mem- 
bers. It had less than 200 at this 
time last year. 

Superintendent Dyer is president of 
the Ohio State Association this year. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. On April 21 
and 22 there will be a conference 
in connection with the anniversary 
celebration, held under the auspices 
of the National Association for the 
Study and Education of Exceptional 
Children in the assembly hall of the 
New York University School of Peda- 
gogy, Washington square, New 
York. Prominent people from all 
parts of the United States will be in 
attendance. The general topic will 
be “Exceptional Children,” and the 
discussion will tend to a wider and 
better understanding of the needs of 
that class of children. ‘The celebra- 
tion committee consists of Dr. George 
Alexander Kohut, chairman; Dr. 
Simon P. Goodhart and W. H. Grosz- 
mann. Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New 
York, will preside over the confer- 
ence, in which a number of leading 
experts in medicine and education 
will take part. The program, which 
promises to be unusually attractive, 
will be published later. All who are 
interested in this grave problem, 
which is not merely of educational, 
but pre-eminently of sociological sig- 
nificance, are invited to attend. It 
is planned to hold such conferences 
annually. 

ALBANY. ‘The Hammond legisla- 
tive committee on the New York city 
charter has submitted its proposed 
chapters on the board of estimate, 
the department of education, and the 
police department. The committee 
proposes to repeal every mandatory 
salary provision in the present char- 
ter, including those relating to school 
teachers, policemen, and firemen. All 
existing salaries are to continue at 
their present rates until changed by 
the board of estimate, with the ap- 
proval of the board of aldermen and 
the mayor. The proposed depart- 
ment of education bill also follows 
closely the lines of the educational 
chapter of the charter commission. 
It provides for ending the separate 
corporate existence of the board of 
education, reduces its membership to 
twenty-one, retains the present num- 
ber and mode of appointment of lo- 
cal school boards, repeals the so- 
called Davis law, transfers the power 
to fix teachers’ salaries to the board 
of estimate and curtails radically the 
powers of the city superintendent. 
Tn a note to the section relating to 
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salaries (1088) the committee declares 
that it stands a tie on the “equal pay 
for women’ proposition, and it there- 
fore inserts parenthetically this pro- 
vision: “The classes and grades and 
salaries of each class and grade of 
members of the supervising and 
teaching staffs shall be fixed solely 
with regard to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the position and the 
fitness and experience of the ap- 
pointee thereto or incumbent therein, 
irrespective of sex.” 

NEW YORK CITY. The Brown 
Club of New York city and the Dart- 
mouth Club held a joint smoker in 
the dining-room of the Mansfield on 
West 44th street, New York, Wednes- 
duy evening, April 6. Not only the 
members of the club were present, 
but the invitation was extended to all 
the alumni of Dartmouth and Brown, 
and a most enthusiastic gathering 
from the rival colleges was present. 
The close interfraternal feeling that 
exists between alumni of the various 
colleges is one of the finest proofs 
that we have to-day of the vigorously 
democratic spirit and teaching of our 
colleges. Mutual good cannot fail to 
result from a meeting such as that 
held in New York, especially when 
the alumni are of two _ institutions 
which have for so many years had 
such close, though rival affiliations, 
as Dartmouth and Brown. 

Professor William Macdonald of 


the department of history of Brown” 


University is repeating in New York 
city on Friday evenings, under the 
auspices of the board of education, 
the course of lectures on ““The Rise 
and Fall of Slavery in the United 
States,” which he has been giving at 
srown University as an extension 
course. 

Associate City Superintendent An- 
drew W. Edson is to give a course in 
school administration at the Colum- 
bia University summer school July 
6 to August 17. Heisto be one of 
the instructors at the Cuyahoga 
County (Ohio) Teachers’ Institute at 
Cleveland for the week beginning 
August 29. 

Associate City Superintendent 
Clarence E. Meleney is to give a six- 
weeks’ course in management and 
methods at the Dartmouth College 
summer school, Hanover, N. H., and 
Associate City Superintendent EHd- 
ward L. Stevens is to give a course 
at the New York University summer 
school. 

The National Association for the 
Study and Education of Exceptional 
Children will hold a conference in 
this city April 21 and 22 at New York 
University, Washington square. 


At the recent meeting of the 
American School Hygiene Association 
in Indianapolis, officers and members 
of the council were chosen for the 
coming year as follows: Honorary 
presidents, Arthur T. Cabot. M. D., 
Boston, Mass.; Henry P. Walcott, M. 
}D., Boston, Mass.; John H. Musser, 
M. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; president, 
Luther H. Gulick, M. D., New York 
city; vice-president, Robert W. Lov- 
ett, M. D., Boston, Mass.; secretary 
and treasurer, Thomas A. Storey, M. 
D.. New York city. 

The board of estimate and the 
board of education have agreed upon 
an appropriation of $5,000,000 for the 
public schools for the coming year. 
Of this $2,000,000 is for new school 
buildings. 

Park Commissioner Stover has de- 
cided to grant special privileges to 
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kindergarten Clnsoee in Central 
as well as in the other parks < a 
hattan, so that the youngsters m 
pursue their studies in the open 
during pleasant weather. He - 
communicate his plan to the board 
education so that the teachers of t 
very young children may know that 
they are privileged to take th 
schools to the parks without vi 
ing the ordinances. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. _Superintend- 
ent W. A. Smith, after eight years’ 
Service here, will go to Boston and 
take charge of the C. M. Clark Pub- 
lishing Company. Mr. Smith is a na- 
tive of Townsend, Mass., and was 
superintendent at Ansonia, Connee- 
ticut, for six years before coming to 
Poughkeepsie. He is a graduate of 
= — — class of 1896. He 
8 one © e prominent superintend- 
ents of the state. 

ROCHESTER. The fourth annual 
congress of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America will be held in Roch- 
ester June 7 to 11. 


ALRANY. A bill has been intro- 
duced in the New York legislature es- 
tablishing the College of the Borough 
of Brooklyn. The board of trustees 
would consist of nine residents of the 
borough and the president of the 
beard of education of the city ex-of- 
ficio. The bill provides for free in- 
struction in the college of boys who 
have been pupils in the common 
schools of the city and to all other 
male students who are actual resi- 
dents of the city. 












SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM. When Dr. J. 
Phillips became superintendent in 
1883 he had but seven teachers. Now 
there are over 525. The city has a 
first-class twenty-six-room building 
for colored pupils. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


Two hundred and fifty-six students 
are now in attendance at Middlebury 
College. a gain of fifty-five in the last 
two years. Including the summer 
session and the graduate students, the 
total registration is 334. Sixty per 
cent. of the students come from Ver- 
mont, and eleven states are repre- 
sented. A summer session is 
planned, to extend from July 5 to 
August 12. The new $60,000 Pear- 
sons dormitory will be begun in the 
spring. Every room in the dormi- 
tories for men and the Battell cottage 
for woinen is occupied this year. 


The teaching force of the Dart- 
mouth College summer school will 
include the following members of the 
college faculty: Professors Updyke, 
Skinner, Langley, Lingley, Proctor, 
IIardy, Stewart, Worthen, Bolser, 
and Gerould, and Instructors Childs, 
Barton, and Chivers. Clarence 8. 
Meleney, associate superintendent of 
the department of education, New 
York; Professor M. 8. Reed of Col- 
gate, and Professor H. 8. Canby of 
Yale will also give instruction. The 
session. which continues for six 
weeks, will begin on July 8. 

At a recent meeting at Dartmouth 
College the trustees voted to accept 
the resignation of Dr. Miles Standish, 
professor of ophthalmology in the 
Medical school. Three new medical 
professors were appointed: Dr. Wil- 
liam Edwin Butler of Brooklyn, N. 
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SUMMER TERM 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


T= eighth annual Summer Session of the 
University of Maine will begin June 27th 
and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Classics, 
Modern Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, 
Education, History, and Political Economy. 
New courses in Domestic Science, Horticul- 
ture, and Agriculture will be added this year. 
Courses in Library Economy will be pro- 
vided by the Maine Library Commission. 

The expenses are very low. The location 
is an ideal one for summer work. A special 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers, 

For information address 


DEAN J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 





SUMMER SESSION OF 


Stout Institute 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 

The Fifth Annual Summer Session will be 
held from August Ist to September 2nd, 1910. 

Twenty-five Courses in Manual Training, 

Sixteen Courses in Domestic Economy 

Three Courses in Art. 

Regular Faculty, 

Pull Equipment of the Institute available 

Outing Camp proposed for men. 

First-class accommedations in dormi- 
tories for women. 

For full information address 

L. D. HARVEY, President Stout Institute 
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65 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


::: AND ::: 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


G. W. HOLDEN Pres. 






Y., becomes professor of medical 


jurisprudence; Dr. Biliott Gray 
Brackett of Boston, professor of or- 
thopedics, and Dr. Elmer H. Carlton, 
clinical professor of diseases of the 
eye, ear, nose, and throat. 


The new catalog of Middlebury 
College shows that many substantial 
improvements have been made the 
past year. The faculty now numbers 
nineteen active instructors, a gain of 
seven in the last two years, or as 
many as the entire faculty when 
President Thomas was himself a stu- 
dent. The student may now have 
two years of continuous advanced 
work in forestry, including the prin- 
ciples and practical methods of es- 
tablishing and treating woodlands, 
the life and habits of trees in forests, 
and the improvement of the character 
and composition of the forest. A 
course of much importance to the 
welfare of Vermont is the economic 
geology of the state, a study of the 
marble, granite, and slate industries, 
and of the composition of soils and 
their influence upon agricultural pur- 
suits. 


The College of Agriculture of the 
University of Maine has outlined a 
short six-weeks’ course in elemen- 
tary agriculture and horticulture to 
be given during the coming summer. 
The course is designed especially for 
teachers, considerable attention being 
devoted to methods of teaching agri- 
culture in the secondary schools. It 
will include instruction in school gar- 
dening. 

Students of the University of Ne- 
braska are working for the adoption 
of the honor system for the Greek- 
letter men of the university. The 
chancellor has approved the system, 
and the societies have also taken up 
the matter. 


An honor society, the first to be es- 
tablished in Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., has been installed. The so- 
ciety will be known as Kappa Phi 
Omicron. The requirements for 
membership are high scholarship and 
social and moral leadership. 

Dr. George A. Gates was lately in- 
augurated president of Fiske Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn., a negro school. 
Dr. Gates comes from California. 


Syracuse University wants an en- 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec'y 






dowment fund of $2,000,000. Dewitt 
D. Thompson of Syracuse, who repre- 
sented’ Chancellor James R. Day at 
the eighteenth annual dinner and re- 
union of the alumni, which was held 
in New York, said that the alumni 
project is the thing closest to the 
chancellor’s heart, and that Dr. Day 
is working with might and main to 
get the money. Mr. Thompson said 
that the alumni in general, as dis- 
tinguished from the very rich mem- 
bers of the alumni, are expected to 
raise $250,000 of the amount. There 
were about 200 at the dinner. W. 
Ward Damon, president of the Al- 
umni Association, presided. Chan- 
cellor Day could not attend because 
he had too much to do in Syracuse. 
Kear Admiral Charles D. Sigsbee was 
a guest of honor and made a speech 
on “The Navy.” The other speakers 
were Mr. Thompson, Boyd McDowel!, 
Thomas M. Osborne, and J. Robert 
Rubens. 

Provost Harrison of the University 
of Pennsylvania announced at the 
dinner of the medical alumni of the 
University new appointees to the fac- 
ulty of the Medical school. In the 
words of the provost, “three of the 
strongest men in the country” are to 
be added to the medical school teach- 
ing force. They are Dr. Alonzo BR. 
Taylor, now of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who will occupy the chair of 
physiological chemistry; Dr. Henry 
T. Ricketts of Chicago, who will be- 
come professor of pathology, and Dr. 
Richard M. Pearce of Albany, N. Y., 
who will fill the chair of experimental 
medicine. Dr. Allan J. Smith, pres- 
ent dean of the medical school and 
professor of pathology, will occupy a 
new chair to be known as that of 
comparative pathology, but no an- 
nouncement was made as to whether 
he will retain his position as dean. 

Walter Williams, dean of the school 
of journalism of the University of 
Missouri, has been elected fellow of 
the British Institute of Journalists, 
the highest honor which the British 
society incorporated by royal charter 
confers. Election as a fellow is upon 
the basis of distinguished service to 
journalism and is upon unanimous 
secret ballot of other fellows of the 
institute. Dean Williams was nomi- 
nated by Harry Lawson, editor of the 
London Telegraph, and the nomina- 
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tion seconded by Samuel 8. Campion 
of Northampton, England, president 
of the institute. Dean Williams de- 
livered the annual address before the 
institute last August upon ‘“Profes- 
sional Education for Journalists.” 

Of the 108 students graduated from 
the Minnesota State Agricultural Col- 
lege lately, at least seventy-five per 
cent. will go bock to the farm and put 
into practice the things they learned 
during their course. This percentage 
may be increased to eighty-five. 
Nearly all of the others will take ad- 
vanced work in the agricultural col- 
lege and become teachers and inspec- 
tors for the state. Dean Albert F. 
Woods, who recently came from the 
department of agriculture at Wash- 
ington to take charge of the college, 
points out that the figures given 
above indicate an increase over last 
year, though for the most part the 
figures have remained stationary at 
about seventy-two per cent. for the 
past twenty years. Of the total num- 
ber of graduxates thirty-seven are girls. 
Some of them own their own farms 
or have interests in tracts of Minne- 
sota land, and though the average 
age of the girl graduate of the farm 
school is eighteen Dean Woods de- 
clares the girl graduate is just as 
eapable of going back and taking up 
the management of a farm as the boy 
is, though his age will average a year 
or two more. 

The deans of the colleges of liberal 
arts of the state universities of the 
Middle West were in session at ithe 
University of Lilinois on Wednesday 
and Thursday, March 23 and 24. 
Last year, for the first time, they held 
a meeting at the University of Wis- 
consin, and at the meeting this week 
they discussed plans for permanent 
organization. The plan is to hold a 
meeting each year for the discussion 
of topics relative to their work. 
Those in attendance and the papers 
that they read at this conference 
were: Dean Davis of Nebraska, “In- 
centives to Scholarships,’; Dean 
Jones of Missouri. “Systems of Grad- 
ing’; Dean Hoffman of Indiana, 
“What Can Be Done for the Fresh- 
men”; Dean Townsend of Illinois, 
“Faculty Advisers”; Dean Reed of 
Michigan, “What Should Be Done 
with Large Classes”; Dean Downey 
of Minnesota, “Group Requirements 
for the A. B. Degree”; Dean Greene 
of Illinois, “The Future of the A. B. 
Degree”; Dean Templin of Kansas, 
“The College and the Professional 
Schools”; Dean Birge of Wisconsin, 
“The Building of a Faculty.” As- 
sistant Deans Rawles of Indiana and 
Meyer of Illinois were also in attend- 
ance. 

Since 1881 the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has conferred the degree of 
doctor of philosophy on forty-nine 
students in the department of Ro- 
mance languages, which has been 
from its organization continuously 
under the direction of Professor A. 
Marshall Elliott. Of the graduates 
of this department twenty-one are 
now heads of departments or full 
professors in universities or colleges, 
including the Universities of Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Harvard, Pittsburg, 
Stanford, Yale, Alabama, Indiana, 
Ohio, Virginia, and Washington, and 
Amherst, Bryn Mawr, Gallaudet, 
Goucher, Oberlin, and Randolph- 
Macon Colleges. Sixteen others are 
associate or assistant professors. In 
addition nine, now dead or engaged 
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Ww atc THE BACKS OF YOUR PUPILS WHEN THEY ARE WriT- 

ING. Do they sit in comfortable, healthful positions? Are their eycs 
far enough from the paper for ocular safety? Can they write constantly fcr 
hours at commercial speed without physical strain, and turn off neatly-written 


pages 


? 
R. SUPERINTENDENT: Unless you can answer the above questions in 
the affirmative you and your teachers need the PALMER 


ME D PLAN 


OF PHYSICAL TRAINING AS APPLIED TO WRITING. 
The penmanship of thousands of pupils in the New York, Boston and 
other public school systems is all the endorsement needed for the PAL 


METHOD PLAN. 


FREE NORMAL COURSES are offered teachers in schools in which the 
PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING is COPIPLETELY ADOPTED. 
This course may be had by others for ten dollars. One copy of the self-teach- 
ing Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square, 


° New York City 








in other ocupations, were formerly 
full professors in institutions of simi- 
lar rank. 


The annual May conference be- 
tween the teachers of secondary 
schools and members of the .faculty 
of Dartmouth College will be held at 
Hanover, N. H., May 19, 20, and 21. 
The subjects will be the study and 
teaching of Latin and Greek. Papers 
designed to lead to genera] discus- 
sion will be given as follows: By Dr. 
William Gallagher of Thayer Acad- 
emy, under the title “Laudator Tem- 
poris Acti, Sperans Autem Meliora”; 
by Dr. D. W. Abercrombie of Wor- 
cester Academy on “The HExamina- 
tion on College Entrance Require- 
nation Board”; by Professor J. K. 
Lord on the question, “What Result 
Is to. Be Expected from the Study of 
Latin?’ by Professor H. E. Burton on 
“Ferrero’s Treatment of the First 
Book of Caesar’s Gallic War.” It is 
hoped that Professor Kirtland of 
Exeter, chairman of the Commission 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion on College-entrance Require- 
ments in Latin, will open a discussion 
of the recent report of that commis- 
sion, and of the opportunities that its 
general adoption will secure for the 
improvement of the Latin courses in 
the schools. The college will invite 
the members of the conference, to- 
gether with the High Schoolmasters’ 
Club of New Hampshire, to be their 
yuests at luncheon on Friday; it is 
expected that speaking under direc- 
tion of the club will follow. The 
evening sessions of Thursday and 
Friday will be given to the Greek 
drama. On Friday evening, in Web- 
ster hall, the students of the classical 
department of the college, assisted by 
members of the college choir and or- 
chestra, will give “The Oedipus 
Tyrannus” of Sophocles in Greek. 
Under the direction of Professor R. 
W. Husband, assisted by Professor 


H. E. Burton and Dr. L. C. Barret, 
preparations for this presentation 
have been going on all the year, 
Dartmouth alumni of the firm of 
Ginn & Co, are generously preparing 
an edition of the Greek text with 
Campbell’s translation for the use of 
the audience, this being a reprint of 
the edition prepared for the play as 
presented at Harvard. All teachers 
in attendance at the conference will 
receive complimentary tickets for the 
play. Thursday evening will be 
given to the presentation of papers 
designed to lead to the better under- 
standing and enjoyment of the 
Oedipus. Professor C. D. Adams 
will speak on “The Rise of the Greek 
Drama, and Its Significance in Greek 
Life,” and Dr. L. C. Barret will speak 
on “The Oedipus Legend and Its 
Presentation in the Oedipus of 
Sophocles.” Stereopticon pictures 
will also be shown illustrating the 
externals of the Greek theatre. The 
detailed programs will be ready in 
April. It is the desire of the college 
to extend the invitation to the con- 
ference as widely as possible; all 
teachers and their pupils, as well as 
other friends of classical studies, are 
invited to attend. 


Lester Bartiett Jones; director of 
musie at the University of Chicago, 
has resigned in order to take charge 
of a newly-established department of 
music at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, the resignation to take effect 
at the end of the current spring quar- 
ter. His official title at Coe College 
will be director of music and profes- 
sor of singing and of the history of 
music. Professor Jones is a member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Teachers. 


-" 
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“Really, motoring is quite common 
now. Why, even some of my credi- 
tors are running around with us,”— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 











HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°3'2" 


yim & Minneapolis 414 Century Bld Portland, Coe.» 202 Swetiland Buag. 
pt] Ag a Col., 45 Cooper Bide. _ Berkeley, al. 2142) Shastack A ve. 
Wash., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Ange be Cal 


Fl ISHER™""AGENGY 


— —s. we ing Seoown ors eeneey port 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


be I EACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Sophetes Mt. 


Becommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL eg coal sce bce agape BUREAU 
calls teachers direct from Positive personal recommenda- 
ee. rete teachers in demand. SOREGISTRATION TEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
9 JACKSON BOULEVARD - . ~ CHICAGO 


When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


opera’ roughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
7 ose hoe lines of school work. 

“ae Idaho Superintendent: —‘‘Allthe teachers you recommended are 80 far 
pro vom t poo a and are of the usual high order which you recommend.’ 

a member of a Colorado School Board: —‘**Il am Son pleased to gy to you 

that Mr. G. ‘s making exceptionally good. Patrons are greatly pleased with him.” 

From an Arizona Ci ntendent:—‘*I desire to tha “ye for your promptness 
in hel: mene to ne we er.”” 


of a College Miers aly “My oo Mr. a W. has 
impression u me, and ve heard on ngs of her.” 
ence Sahaes wanting ponitions in the West should matter with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 


























THE A recommendation Agency fur- 
PARKER nishing the services of two offices 
to its candidates. Established 


T each ers’ eight years. Conducted by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
Agency 


Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
for particulars. Address the nearer 
Madison, Wisconsin fi 
Colfax, Washington oimce. 














E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A apes ee agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 — Avenue, New Vork, N. Y. 
Miss E, F. Foster, Mgr. iss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 
: Established 1890 : 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation 
‘ounded on twenty years of successful experience. 


"30 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts Telephone Main 775-2 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 
short notice for high gen positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
*Phone. No advance 








The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency of Everett, Washington, has 
for its purpose the placing of teachers who desire positions in the Pacific Coast states and 
especially the State of Washington. The Great and Growing Northwest is calling for 
teachers of high grade. For terms and details write the manager, Warren J. Brier. 


Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 











Soil woseility ont and ee, Agriculture... » | Ronking Ginn & Co., Boston $2.75 
AS Sie tS Y Pees, F 7). © a 7 
The Great © Design Ni “9 ) oi ai RR Bi — a ee “ 0 
Wood me BRE PO dees eMac hie cs coco cqagecse ath Sec “ 
Idols of Education ...  ......4... 6.0. ..4-e cece Gayle Dbeuyday,l Page & Co., Yy. 4 
Selections from Bracebridge Hale.) 6. Sr Thurber | Ed) Hotighton Mifflin Co. Boston 2B 
iat che bannnsn oka Sh i 60000 ct ogc08s op ine: Coblentz [Ed.] 40 
A ges FH NN ee re ow of se 68 “ 1.95 
0 3 Tate eee eee meee te “o  & “ “0 
Greek Lands and Letters.................0..0e0s Allinson " “ & “ 950 
The Achievements of Jathes Trant.......4.-., —— Small, Maynard & Co. * 1450 
A Cycle of Sonmets............ 660 cbeee ween ees Todd “ 14.90 
EE RM, PRI so ccc cccccesnccs obecscertes George D. Appleton & Co, N.Y, —~— 
Elementary History st a tai States..... —, Charles Scribner’ Sons, os 65 
and the Probiem..... Parent weretanes ne “ -"s% 
es of Writing........ Fides vec¥aees Woshey Dz. C. Heath & Co., “ 1.00 
for All “nd All for Each........ ........ - Sturgis & Walton Co, “ 150 
of 1 of EVE goede yrerses yer tkinson Unv. of Chicago Press, Chic, 1.00 
Modern (2 Vols.)......... beh.kees. ob 542 
Stories and ing Cte i os thé obg es cdblvuse St. — ag Pilgrim Press, eneen aidan 
The Inns and Taverns of Old London.......... Shelley L.C. e & Co., * 300 
The Education of Uncle Paul......... ........ Blackwood ‘ees Holt & Co., “ 1.50 


STATE NORMAL SCHOG OOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
oth sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypgen, M. A. 





sive NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JoHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





gray NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM. 

ss. For women only. Especial at- 
tention is calied to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, | Massachusetts 
both sexes. Department for the peda- 

pit and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal, 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 409.) 





his ease, for it would be ample for 
all occasions. But, so far from being 
a dependable majority, it is subject 
to the caprices of the Irish members, 
and may be overturned at any mo- 
ment when the Redmondites choose 
to go over to the Opposition. It is 
for this reason that political obser- 
vers agree that the present parlia 
ment can last only a few weeks at 
the longest, and that the country will 
soon be in the throes of another gen- 
eral election. Out of the political 
brew, in which the questions of the 
Lords’ veto, the budget, home rule, 
and tariff reform will be stirred up 
together, no one can predict what 
inay emerge. 


TUNNELING THE ANDES. 


Nothing seems to be impossible to 
modern engineering. The new tun- 
nel piercing the Andes takes high 
rank among achievements of its 
kind. It is five miles in length, and 
it runs at a level of 12,000 feet above 
the sea. It brings into close commer- 
cial relations the republics of Chili 
and Argentina, which have more than 
once understood each other in the 
past, and it links the two great cities 
of Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso,— 
the first of which is the fourth city 
in population on the American conti- 
nent, being excelled only by New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. It 
was fitting that the formal opening of 
this tunnel and the passage through 
it of the first railway train should be 
made the occasion of official rejoicing 
by the representatives of the two re- 
publics -ehiefly affected; for such an 
enterprise makes not only for larger 
commerce but for closer friendship. 


40. " 
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HIS TEXT. 


The three-year-old son of a Metho- 
dist minister was with his mother at 
a gathering of ladies. At the proper 
time he was given a cooky. He ate 
it in short order, and asked for an- 





5 other. The hostess said: “I'll give 


you another if you will sing for us.” 

“Can't sing,’ was his reply, “but I 
know something I can say.” 

“That will do all right,” the lady 
answered, expecting to hear “Twin- 
kle, twinkle, little star,” or some 
other nursery classi-. 

But the little fellow drew himself 
up in real Sunday-school fashion and 
said his piece:— 

“God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

The lady gave him the cooky, and 
the whole company seemed to be 
very cheerful about it.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


Of all the sensational features 
which have been presented at Keith’s 
during this season, probably there has 
been not one that will create more 
talk than Le Compte, who comes next 
week. This man, who is now mak- 
ing his first appearance in the Hast, 
has been the marvel of scientists 
everywhere, but no one has been able 
to explain his wonderful feats. He 
seems to be, and is, impervious to 
fire and heat. Le Compte takes two 
carbons at a white heat and bites off 
the ends of them with his teeth. He 
explodes gunpowder with his bare 
hands, and chews heated sealing wax, 
and drinks molten metal, lead, and 
solder like water. He does all these 
things in full view of the audience, 
and they have been done in private 
for medical men and others who 
doubted him and thought there was 
some trickery involved. Le Compte 
himself refuses to explain, if he can, 
how he does these marvelous feats. 
He will be a feature of an exception- 
ally strong bill, which will include 
“The Vital Question,” a sketch that 
has an important bearing on the trust 
question and politics, similar to “The 
Man of the Hour’; Countess Rossi 
and Monsieur Paulo, in their singing 
sketch entitled ‘““‘During the Perform- 
ance”; Cunningham and Marion in an 
acrobatic comedy; the Three Leigh- 
tons in a sketch called “A One-Night 
Stand in Minstrelsy’’; Charles Loven- 
berg’s “Petite Revue,” one of the 
most ambitious song productions ever 
staged, einploying a dozen people; and 
other big features yet to be an- 
nounced. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The April issue of the Atlantic 
opens with a discussion of “Water- 
ways and Railways,” by Logan G. 
McPherson. Another topic appealing 
to the pocketbooks as well as to the 
common sense of Americans is a con- 
erete discussion of rising prices by 
W. Martin Swift. “The Religion of 
the Present,” by Dr. George A. Gor- 
doen, is an interesting statement of 
those articles of faith which still go 
to make up the creed of the intelli- 
gent layman of to-day. Miss Mary 
Johnston strikes some hard blows for 
the advancement of woman’s cause in 
the Atlantic for April. Her paper on 
“The Woman’s War” is a strong 
counter to Mrs. Deland’s much-dis- 
cussed paper of last month. Variety 
and lightness are given to the num- 
ber by an inimitable theological dis- 
cussion reported by E. Y. Lucas, 
Yone Noguchi’s Oriental “Apprecia- 
tion of Lafcadio Hearn,” a delightful 
account of housekeeping in London, 
by Elizabeth R. Pennell, and “The 
Ways of Pleasantness,” by Beulah B. 
Amram. In this number there is a 
noteworthy analysis of the work of 
W. C. Brownell, now generally rec- 
ognized as the first of American crit- 
ics. The two historical series are 
continued in this number. It is 
necessary to make special mention of 
Hollis Godfrey’s intelligent study 
of housing conditions in this country, 
a sequel to his paper on “City Hous- 
ing Abroad.” which appeared in last 
month’s Atlantic. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


R T a man, then a gentleman, then as much more more a8 we can get, 1s asort of cal} 
from schools that comes tc us with an especial weleome. For instance, here is 
a letter from a high-class New England private schovul dated Feb. 7, 1910: * September next 
I shall want a geese man to teach here with the following characteristics: A a f 
refinement, with one or more years of successiul experience; fond of nature; interested 
boys, particularly small boys; capable of A door sports; musical; tag hadgae f a college 
join and gui ing them in their out.of- graduate; would consider a igh- 
normal graduate. Subjects to be taught: French, music, and, if possible, physical tra ing 
and manual training. Can you help me?” We certainly can. That is just the sort 
place we like to fill, and that every year we hold men back for. When we enroll a candidate 
with qualities like this we say to him, ‘ Don’t take any ordinary high school GEN ; it ‘MAN 











thatany time; you would be safe in waiting till Sept. 1 for that; trust 
yourself to us and we will put you where it isa recognized advantage to be a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 
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TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, *”* ‘its. *" 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good positions in Colleges, State Norme 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. tf you want ferfona) service, write, us. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALF ELT, Moneger. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°, {th fvsnue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY fuciues,', Sales 
and FOR EIGN auporior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
‘or every de 


ernesses, ry department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 
or address 








Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma] Schools and Colleges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ye sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 23) Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions, Send for circulars. 


: ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥- 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 
this Agency. Good candidates recommended, with tul) information concerning them- 
Favorable terms to teachers. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “c.c‘cescor’strect, noston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCATORS" 8é$fon °"" EXCHANGE 


“Testimony 150 Educators” Free, 








Results unequalled 








90000008 


We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29.-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


wm. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


April 14, 1910 





Science 


4 weekly journal established in 1883, devoted 
to the advancement of the natural and exact 
sciences, the official organ of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, publishing 
a articles and notes on the progress of the 
different branches of science, the proceedings of 
scientifie societies and academies, reviews of 
Scientific books and articles, preliminary accounts 
of researches and full discussion and news on all 
subjects concerning scientific men and scientific 
and educational institutions. 


Annual subscription $5.00. Single numbers 16 cents. 


The Popular Science [Monthly 


An illustrated magazine, established in 1872, 
devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing 
articles by leading authorities in all departments of 
pure and applied science, including the applications 
of science to education and society. 


Annual subscription 83.00. Single copies 30 cents. 


The American Naturalist 


A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted 
to the biological sciences with special reference to 
the factors of organic evolution. 


Annual subscription 84.00. Single numbers 35 cents. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


Garrison, N. Y. Lancaster, Pa. 


Suab-Station 84, New York. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, ‘philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced ;the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. 
of R. 51). 


(Pennsylvania H. 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 



































WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited \estimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

“1 want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very traly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora firat grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 
ee aye ttc Page eg 9 with es work we sear 
nm keep me we n regard vacancies in 
this part of the country, pat I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 
“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
* Very truly yours.”’ 
Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. — 
Long Distance Telephone. 











A New Idea! A New Field! A New Book! 


The Railroad in Education: 


OR, WHAT STEAM AND STEEL, SCIENCE AND 
SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THRE WORLD. 
A New Edition, Covering the Space Between Hero's Eolipile, One 
Hundred and Thirty Years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train 
Drawn by the Latest Twentieth Ceutury Engine, is Now Offered to 
the Publit. Address the Author: 
Alexander Hogg, M. A-., LL.D., Fort Worth,, Texas. 





What Others Have to Say of the Book : 


‘It is certainly an interesting and useful book.”—PREsI- 
DENT ELIOT, HARVARD. 

**[ hold substantially the same views that you do regarding 
the great importance of the railroad as a factor in American 
civilization.”’-—U. 8. Com. EpucaTion HARRI. 

“LT sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the 
attention of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn 
to this omnipresent interest of society.” — PROFESSOR 
Smita, U. or Va. 

“I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and 
profit in the reading.”—PROFESSOR HARPER U.of TEXAS 

“lonly wish it were read by millions. It would correct 
many popular mistakes and dissipate many popular 
errors.’’—ARCHBISHOP IRELAND S&T. PAUL. 

“I have read your ‘Railroad in Education’ with pleasure 
and profit. I wish every yonng man and every young woman 
in Texas could read the buook.”’—R. B. CuUsINs, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, TEXAS. 

“I wish it might fall into the hands of every schoo) boy and 
girlin California.”’—STaTE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

‘There is more boiled down information in iton certain 
lines, and on unusual lines,than in any book I know.’’— 
PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

**You have opened up a new field in education.”—STareE 
SUPERINTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo, 

‘* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of 
modern times.” —SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA. 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work 
worthy a place wherever history, geography and political 
economy are taught.””— STATE SUPERINTENDENT COOK, 
ARKANSAS. 

“It is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits 
the railroads bave conferred upon society and the nation.” — 
Popular Science Monthly. 

“His pamphlet contains more valuabie information and 
goes further to educate the people on correct lines than man 
ee of a much more pretentious character.” — JAs. J. 

ILL. 














